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Editorial Announcement 


WE MEET IN CHICAGO! 


HE editorial suggestion made in the October issue of the Modern Lan- 

guage Journal for a great meeting in Chicago during the holidays is 
about to bear fruit. The Executive Committee of the National Federation 
of Modern Language Teachers has voted to sponsor such a meeting, and 
the President of the Federation, Miss Lilly Lindquist, has appointed the 
undersigned as chairman of the committee in charge and presiding officer of 
the meeting. The other members of the committee are, in addition to Miss 
Lindquist, the presidents of the four national associations: Professor 
A. G. H. Spiers of the American Association of Teachers of French, Pro- 
fessor Frank H. Reinsch of the American Association of Teachers of Ger- 
man, Professor Olin H. Moore of the American Association of Teachers of 
Italian, and Professor Edwin B. Place of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish. We shall also have the co-operation of the Chicago 
Society of Romance Language Teachers (Miss Jennie Shipman, chairman). 
The Executive Committee of the Federation has also generously postponed 
its annual meeting one day in order to give members an opportunity to 
participate in the meeting. In addition, the chairman of the Committee on 
Trends in Education of the Modern Language Association of America, 
Professor Howard Mumford Jones of Harvard University, has agreed to 
join in sponsoring a second meeting during the Modern Language Associa- 
tion meeting. 

Because of the short time at our disposal to arrange the program and the 
necessity of going to press with this issue of the Journal in order to have it 
in the hands of its subscribers as early as possible, full details cannot be 
given at this time. Such information as we have will be found below. The 
committee realizes the difficulties inherent in arranging a meeting after all 
other groups have already planned their meetings. Decisions have been 
made on the basis of the best available data, and in the hope of interfering 
as little as possible with other schedules. The provision for a second meet- 
ing, it is hoped, will give those who because of conflicts cannot attend the 
first meeting an opportunity to show their loyalty to our common cause, 
and—in the spirit of the editorial—help to give a practical demonstration 
of the essential unity of purpose and function of teachers of all the modern 
foreign languages on ail levels of instruction. Teachers who are members of 
one or more of the four great national associations will, it is hoped, attend 
their national meetings and help to arouse enthusiasm for closer co-opera- 
tion in the common effort to save democratic education in America. If we 
tackle the problems before us in a generous spirit of mutual helpfulness and 
co-operation, we cannot fail to achieve results. If we cannot overcome the 
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petty jealousies, the divided interests, the tendency to dilate on each other’s 
faults, the conflict of language against language and of method against 
method, and the general cantankerousness of which we have been perhaps 
justifiably accused, we shall achieve nothing, and the failure will be our 
own fault. We must not fail. 
HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, 
Managing Editor 


MIDDLE STATES RESOLUTIONS 


THE following resolutions were unanimously adopted at the annual meeting 
of the Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Middle States held 
in Atlantic City, New Jersey, on November 27, 1937: 

Whereas, certain educational authorities have announced their intention of eliminating or 
greatly diminishing opportunities to study the so-called “academic” subjects, such as ancient 
and modern foreign languages, English literature, mathematics, history, and the like, in the 
secondary schools upon the alleged ground that secondary-school pupils are incapable of com- 
prehending these subjects, and of substituting therefor so-called ‘‘vocational” subjects; and 

Whereas, such an attitude is at once a reflection upon the native intelligence of a large 
proportion of our youth and a threat to the preservation of our cultural heritage; therefore 

Be it resolved, that the Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Middle States 
publicly protests any such action as unfair to the majority of American youth, harmful to the 
maintenance of our civilization, and disloyal to the cause of true education; and 

Be it further resolved, that this Association demands that adequate facilities for the study 
of the so-called academic or cultural subjects be provided for all pupils capable of profiting 
by their study; and 

Be it further resolved, that this Association calls on all enlightened educational bodies to 
join with it in resisting this attack upon our cultural and educational heritage through the 
denial of educational and cultural opportunities to competent American youth. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM OF THE CHICAGO MEETINGS 
Topic: WHITHER FOREIGN LANGUAGES? 


First Meeting: Monday, December 27, 8 p.m., Auditorium of Thorne Hall, 
Chicago Campus of Northwestern University (a short distance from the 
Drake Hotel). Chairman: Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, The George 
Washington University. Speakers: Professor Hayward Keniston, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Professor Harry Kurz, University of Nebraska; Miss 
Jennie Shipman, Chicago Society of Romance Language Teachers; and 
others. 

Second Meeting: Wednesday, December 29, 4 to 6 P.m., Social Room of 
Thorne Hall. Co-Chairmen: Professor Howard Mumford Jones, Harvard 
University, chairman of the Committee on Trends in Education, Mod- 
ern Language Association; Dean Doyle. Speakers: Professor Keniston; 
Professor Kurz; Professor Bayard Q. Morgan, Stanford University; and 
others. 


Do not fail to attend one of the meetings! 
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The Fundamental Objectives of Foreign 
Language Study 


Harry V. WANN 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 


(Author’s summary.—Foreign language study is under fire not because it lacks intrinsic 
yalues, but because educationists question its objectives. The objectives of experienced 
language teachers are, however, in full harmony with those of their critics, who fail to realize 
that orchestration is a far more effective stimulant to their attainment than any experimental 
integration which would attempt to diffuse vitality over a whole curriculum, while prostituting 
the talents of the master teacher to the uses of an arbitrary, pre-digested program.) 


OREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY has had to withstand, particularly 
during the past few years, a concentrated attack on the part of many 
educators. Some of these eminent persons who question the value of the 
study of foreign languages admit readily enough that they studied Greek, 
Latin, French, Spanish, or German in their high-school and college days, 
but they seem to take an unholy glee in informing us that they have “long 


- since-forgotten all the foreign language they ever knew,” that it “‘did not 


function,”’ and was not retained. They lose sight of the fact that for years 
they have concerned themselves with other interests, and therefore have 
not made any conscious effort to keep their linguistic faculties sharp. Yet 
I wonder whether a broad background was not provided for them by their 
linguistic study, a background to which they fail to give full credit. Do 
they not owe some of their ability to express themselves well in their own 
tongue, and to put forth such persuasive arguments against foreign lan- 
guage study, to the subconscious effect of that very linguistic training 
which they now condemn? 

For that matter, how much of the content of their other high-school 
or college courses have they retained accurately? The writer was a student 
in the field of science only to meet requirements for graduation, and much 
of the exact knowledge of scientific fact which he once flattered himself 
that he had acquired has long since grown dim. Yet he would be the last 
to decry the value of scientific training, and would not be willing to part 
with what slight training in that field he possesses. After all, it is not the 
facts that we retain that are important; it is attitudes. Someone has said, 
somewhat facetiously but with more than a grain of truth, that education 
is what is left when you have forgotten what you learned. In history, for 
example, when you have forgotten all, or nearly all, the dates and many of 
the names, there still remains the capacity to comprehend and interpret 
world events. Education is the process by which the individual learns to 
appreciate and evaluate the traditions and the institutions which have con- 
tributed to his environment. Without a study of the evolution of civiliza- 
tions contributing to his own, no man can have an intelligent grasp of the 
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meaning of the social situation in which he is called upon to live and to 
play his rdle. 

The teacher, say the educationists, is one who chooses and increases the 
number of alternatives in the student’s experience, and draws from experi- 
ence wherever it may be found, for the enriching of the pupil’s life as a social 
being. The development of skills significant to the learner, his orientation 
in the social world, training in thinking, and attention to emotional adjust- 
ment, constitute the goal of the teacher. Education is a continuous process 
involving the mastery by the individual of situations which present them- 
selves in school life, which after all is life directed by experience. Education 
involves political, economic, and social orientation in a broader and broader 
scope of problems. It develops a critical attitude on the part of pupils, 
and integrates their experience in terms of the learner’s purposes. Boys and 
girls are literally overwhelmed with problems and conflicting interests and 
must be guided to emotional maturity. 

Educationists say, further, that in this complicated business of helping 
the pupil to find himself, to develop his powers, and to adjust himself to 
his environment, the modern foreign language teacher becomes more than 
a teacher of French or of German or of Spanish. He is a teacher of English, 
and also a teacher of life. He is one who can, with the rich store of cultural 
material at his command, enlarge the horizon of the pupil and enrich his 
school experience. When the teacher has learned to develop in the pupil a 
consciousness of what language is, so that he can use it confidently, the 
teacher will have found his proper sphere of activity. The foreign language 
teacher, instead of fighting a rear-guard action in defense of the very exist- 
ence of foreign language study, should be right at the very center of ac- 
tivity, planning the integrated course which will reach the objectives 
sought. 

Even though the proponents of the present movement to “integrate” 
the subjects in our secondary curriculum seem to us to be threatening to 
exclude us unless we play their game as they see it, enough has been said 
to make it clear that they are questioning only our objectives and our 
capacity to comprehend the réle that foreign language must play in order 
to “give vitality to the learner’s experience, for him.” 

Very well, vitality for what? How can we presume to say what is vital 
for a given pupil? One thing that is amiss in our educational system today 
is that we are trying to produce a nation of milk-fed young people who will 
never know their own minds because, having muddled our way into a situa- 
tion where our youth cannot get jobs and we must plan the spending of 
their leisure time, we have now taken it upon ourselves to plan their likes 
and dislikes and to regiment their emotions. If you try to diffuse vitality 
over a whole program of subjects for each individual, you will have vitality 
in none of them, or at best a hollow pretense of it. For every pupil is an 
individual, and each individual has the latent capacity to be set on fire 
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to with ambition or enthusiasm for something. The thing that will set him on 
fire is not integration, but the personality of some master-teacher who will 
ne supply the spark. Show me a teaching personnel where the master-teacher 
‘i- is lacking, and I will show you a school where all the integration in the 
al world will go for naught. 
yn Acquiring a new language necessitates a longer and more thorough 
t- period of preparation than mastering almost any other subject. The edu- 
$8 cationist may object that the language learner has used language since 
n- babyhood. But it is for that very reason that a foreign language requires a 
on longer period of incubation. A whole range of thought and speech habits 
er that are entirely new must be painstakingly acquired; a new approach to 
ls, the expression of thought, in harmony with the national temperamental 
ad make-up of the foreign people whose languageis being studied, must be 
nd learned. But a valuable by-product of this process is the ability to think and 
feel from the foreign point of view. This ability is seldom acquired through 
ng the reading of translations. Its acquisition contributes to international- 
to mindedness and broad human sympathy. At the same time this process is 
an helping to generate intellectual power and judgment. It was Bliss Perry, I 
h, believe, who said in effect, ‘‘Beware of the classically-trained man who turns 
-al into a dean.” By this he meant that the man who has had a linguistic 
iis training acquires an incisiveness and a penetration that will’make him a 
la formidable opponent if you happen to be in the wrong. To lay the founda- 
he tion for this type of training requires time. But just because we are in our 
ge classrooms attending diligently to our business of laying this foundation, 
st- let the educationist not think that we are not integrating. In fact, it is 
.c- doubtful whether the average critic of modern foreign language study 
res knows how much integration is really taking place. An experienced and 
well-trained foreign language teacher never lets a day pass without correlat- 
e” ing language study with some of the extra-language situations of the pupil’s 
to experience. 
iid Integration, by derivation, means the bringing of parts into the whole, 
yur making one out of many. It implies a directing intelligence which moulds 
ler the parts into one. As everyone knows, it is practiced very efficiently at 
the present time in Italy, Germany, Russia, and elsewhere. In integration 
tal each part loses its identity, sacrifices itself to the moulding of the whole. 
ay If the objective is reached, well and good. “This is an age of political and 
vill economic regimentation.” Integration, if it means enriching the pupil’s 
1a- experience by fostering his opportunities for growth through the effective 
of co-ordination and skilful presentation of the materials that he is invited to 
ces lay hold of and make his own, is much to be desired. If, on the other hand, 
ity it means arbitrary and artificial fusion of the whole range of knowledge in 
ity the form of an intellectual pill, to be taken by all patients indiscriminately, 
an there will be diffusion of interest, and no spontaneous selection. Education 


is a process of selection; throughout school life, pupils of different tempera- 
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ments automatically select those elements which are most skilfully pre- 
sented. It is not the subject which usually captures the pupil’s imagination 
and incites him to zealous effort; it is the personality and the effectiveness 
of some teacher. And by that I do not mean the teacher with the latest 
and most approved method. Not necessarily. I mean the teacher who is 
aflame with inspiration, who is dynamic because of thorough knowledge 
of the subject and of all its ramifications into the other realms of the pupil’s 
experience; who can make it vital. 

Would not orchestration be even more valuable than integration? An 
orchestra is a good example of co-operation. It plays as one mind, one pair 
of hands, yet a trained musical ear can readily detect in the swell of mag- 
nificent harmony each separate instrument, adding its voice, prominent or 
discreet, as the case may be, to the symphony, because each member is an 
artist, a part of the soul of the orchestra. 

I am not sure that I understand what degree of self-effacement is re- 
quired of modern foreign language study in order that it may integrate. 
I cannot presume to predict what changes will come in modern foreign 
language instruction in order to bring about the desired end. I believe we 
have gone far, particularly since modern foreign language study is on the 
road to discovering its shortcomings and altering its objectives. I believe 
that it is not so much a question of the value of modern foreign language 
study in itself, nor of the understanding of objectives by the more experi- 
enced language teachers, as it is of the need for a more adequately trained 
corps of teachers who will have acquired the vision necessary to grasp 
those objectives and to co-operate with administrators in seeking them. A 
prominent educator recently said publicly that he had studied two foreign 
languages four years each, and then had taught Latin for two years and 
hated it so much that he transferred his activities to his present field. It is 
easy for a speaker before a large group of people to make such remarks, but 
they have no value as arguments. A hundred individual carping comments 
on the failure of foreign language instruction to function in adult life do 
not detract one iota from the solid, long-recognized cultural and discipli- 
nary value of foreign language study in the formation of character and of 
intellectual power. We should not consider such arguments seriously. 

Furthermore, the language-teaching group numbers, to its sorrow, too 
many misfits, such as the eminent gentleman who once taught Latin and 
hated it. For my part, I could not possibly hate any field of knowledge, but 
if such were my misfortune, under the circumstances I should certainly 
refuse to teach it, as to do so would be treason to my calling. He who hates 
Latin should not be a Latin teacher. He will be more efficient, happier, and 
more productive in other fields. Would you expect effective orchestration 
from a musician who detested his own instrument? 

It may be said, in passing, that educationists are by no means unani- 

mous in their conviction that integration is possible with all the subjects 
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in the curriculum. The most obvious and most frequently mentioned ex- 
ample of possible integration with modern foreign languages is that of 
social studies, and I am sure that more modern foreign language teachers 
than social studies teachers are endeavoring conscientiously and enthusias- 
tically to tie up their teaching with the situations that present themselves 
in the other fields of experience of their pupils. When it comes to correlation 
or integration with English, due credit has never yet been given for the part 
which the foreign language teacher plays. Many a pupil has never had a 
proper conception of the function of words and of sentences until he has 
studied a foreign language, simply because English was taken for granted 
and instruction in grammar passed into one ear and out of the other; but 
not so with the foreign language, for here the pupil learns for the first time 
that a language is made up not of words but of sentences, word-groups, or 
concepts. Many a student has not the remotest notion of the function of 
the various parts of speech until he has begun the study of a foreign lan- 
guage. He is too close to English, he cannot see the forest for the trees. 
When he examines the structure of a foreign language, on the other hand, he 
is outside it, looking in, and seeing it objectively. 

Of art and of music, to a certain extent, modern foreign language is the 
handmaiden, and there should be ample opportunities for integration. But 
even in these cases, as well as in others not so directly related to the lan- 
guage field, correlation or orchestration is already brought about success- 
fully by the interplay of interests awakened in the individual subjects, 
provided the teachers are alert and well-informed and have a common 
objective. 

Two things the modern foreign language teacher can easily do. He can 
strive to select better materials, discarding reading matter that is anti- 
quated, or that has no bearing on the pupil’s problems nor interest for him, 
and substituting material which is alive and will catch his imagination and 
satisfy a hunger aroused or an interest awakened by his other courses. 
Newspapers edited for foreign language classes should find a growing use 
for this reason. 

Secondly, the teacher can discuss with his principal, and with his col- 
leagues, the matter of a definite common objective. Ways and means can 
be found to co-ordinate the teaching of foreign languages with that of other 
subjects in the curriculum. All that is necessary is to have a spirit of co- 
operation and a common objective. But no amount of professional verbiage, 
no amount of technocratic integration, will take the place of the old-time, 
honest-to-goodness teacher, the inspired teacher who filled boys’ and girls’ 
souls with a burning desire for more knowledge. If you have that kind of 
teacher, you will not need integration; if you haven’t, integration will not 
function. 

I am willing to take my stand, and I believe that most modern foreign 
language teachers will take their stand with me, upon the following funda- 
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mental objectives of foreign language study, which I feel confident are in 
entire harmony with the objectives of the best educationists, namely: (1) 
To develop intellectual power, leading to keen, analytical thinking. (2) To 
foster a feeling of reverence for accurate, effective English, and for language 
generally, as our universal means of communication with our fellow-man. 
(3) To provide an insight into varying modes of psychological approach to 
the expression of thought, with consequent cultivation of international- 
mindedness, world-citizenship, humanity, and broad sympathy. (4) To 
open up a vision of the growth and significance of traditions and civiliza- 
tions which have contributed to the formation of the environment in 
which we have to live. 
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Reflexology in Modern Foreign Language 
Teaching 


JouN PosDUNIN 
Dnepropetrovsk, U.S.S.R. 


HE purpose of this article is to show to what extent the laws of re- 

flexology may be applied to modern foreign language teaching. Need- 
less to say, it would be vain to try to construct a complete system of 
teaching based exclusively on these laws. None the less something useful 
may be got from them. These laws were carefully studied by the famous 
Leningrad academician Pavloff. So far as modern foreign language teaching 
is concerned, these laws are as follows: 

Every organism reacts to the influences of its surroundings. These 
reactions may be of two different types: (1) the reaction of the organism to 
a given irritation is inborn; such reactions Pavloff calls unconditioned 
reflexes: thus a child quickly withdraws its hand when it touches something 
hot, even it it has not had any previous experience of a burn; (2) the re- 
action is not inborn, or strictly speaking, the reaction distorts the inborn 
reaction of the organism; such reactions Pavloff calls conditioned reflexes. 

Thus, the salivary glands of a dog secrete saliva when food is in the 
mouth. It is an inborn reaction of the organism, an unconditioned reflex. 
It the dog hears the sound of the bell before food gets into his mouth, and 
if this happens many times in succession, after a number of such experi- 
ments saliva will be secreted every time the dog hears the sound of the bell, 
even without being fed. In this case the secretion of saliva is a conditioned 
reflex. It is a conditioned reflex of the first order. 

If for a certain number of times in succession a conditioned irritant is 
given without being followed by an unconditioned one, the conditioned 
reflex may disappear. Thus if the dog secretes saliva on hearing the sound 
of the bell, and if then the sound of the bell is given many times in succes- 
sion without being accompanied by feeding, in the course of time no 
secretion of saliva will accompany the sound of the bell. 

If a conditioned reflex of the first order has been created, we may 
create conditioned reflexes of the second, third, and higher orders (super- 
reflexes). Thus if the dog secretes saliva on hearing the sound of the bell, 
we may give a flash of light before the sound of the bell, and after a few 
experiments we find that it is enough to give the flash in order to get the 
secretion of saliva. This is a conditioned reflex of the second order. 

Conditioned irritants are convertible. Thus, in the conditioned reflex 
of the second order which we have just described, we might change the 
positions of the conditioned irritants (light and sound), and in the course 
of time the super-reflex would work on this new scheme. 

In order to create a conditioned reflex of the first order the conditioned 
irritant (e.g., the bell) must precede the unconditioned irritant (e.g., 
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feeding), or must coincide with the latter. If the conditioned irritant is 
given after the natural (unconditioned) one, the conditioned reflex will not 
be created. In order to create a conditioned reflex of the second (or higher) 
order, the second conditioned irritant (e.g., the flash) must precede the 
first (lower) conditioned irritant (e.g., the bell), and there must be a certain 
interval between the disappearance of the second conditioned irritant and 
the appearance of the first one. Usually this interval should not be shorter 
than ten seconds. 

The conditioned reflexes of higher orders are what we have to deal with 
in the education of man. 

The physiological process of the formation of conditioned reflexes goes 
through a series of stages. In the earliest stages the irritation of a certain 
part of the brain is radiated, as Pavloff says; that is to say, it occupies a 
comparatively great area: thus at first saliva is secreted at any sound of 
the bell, whatever its pitch; but little by little the secretion will take place 
only at a strictly definite pitch of the sound, or, as Pavloff says, the irrita- 
tion becomes concentrated, and the reflex itself becomes differentiated. But 
this process of differentiation does not happen at once. It is more or less 
slow, and at a given stage it cannot go beyond certain limits. 

The following experiment will explain what I mean. The dog was shown 
an ellipse and fed each time after seeing it. At the same time a circle was 
shown many times, never being accompanied by feeding. In the course 
of time it turned out that the demonstration of the circle did not cause the 
secretion of saliva, while the demonstration of the ellipse did, although at 
the beginning neither the former nor the latter caused the secretion. In 
other words, in the course of time, the former became a negative irritant, 
and the latter became a positive irritant. 

Now the experimenter began little by little to approximate the shape of 
the ellipse to the shape of the circle. At first the dog discerned the ellipse 
from the circle. But at last the difference became so slight that the dog could 
not decide whether it was the circle or the ellipse. The result was striking: 
the dog became exceedingly nervous; it was a real nervous shock to him. 
This state of nervousness continued for a very long time, and the dog lost 
even simpler conditioned reflexes which he had acquired. 

At any given moment one of the many possible irritations of the brain 
becomes predominating; that is to say, one part of the brain becomes more 
easily irritated than the others. The fact is that at a given period of time 
with a given individual some definite centers of the brain are more easily 
irritated than the others; besides, such a center retains its irritation for a 
comparatively long time, even when the irritant has disappeared; further, 
such a center attracts the irritations from other centers and, as a result, 
their irritations decrease or even disappear, from which it follows that the 
irritation of this particular center is accompanied by a comparative in- 
activity of the rest of the brain. Pavloff calls such a center a dominant. It is 
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very important to notice that the intensity of irritation is not the main 
characteristic of the dominant. Its ability to summarize the influences of 
other irritations coming to different centers of the brain from without (or 
within) the organism and an exceptional stability of its irritation are its 
main characteristics. Thus, for instance, being in love means to have a 
dominant. 

Now it is self-evident that for the teaching of modern foreign languages 
it is very important to know how to create a dominant corresponding to 
the language we are teaching. Therefore it is important to know under what 
conditions the dominant appears. 

It turns out that the conditions which are necessary to create a domi- 
nant are as follows: the irritant must act rarely, it must be moderate in its 
intensity, its action must not be of too long duration, and it must not cease 
abruptly, but gradually, little by little. 

The laws concerning the conditioned reflexes of higher orders, con- 
cerning the process of radiation and concentration, and concerning the 
dominant, are of great value to our purposes, as I shall try to show. 

From what has been said above it becomes clear why, even when learn- 
ing to speak the vernacular, the child does not pronounce the sounds of the 
vernacular correctly. At first the irritation in the brain corresponding to a 
given sound is radiated, and only little by little does it become concen- 
trated. And it is much more so when a grown-up person, or even a child 
who has mastered the vernacular more or less completely, begins to study 
a foreign language. That explains the futility of all the attempts, scientific 
as they sometimes try to be, which begin the study of a foreign language by 
making the pupil learn to produce correctly the sounds of the foreign 
language as a sine qua non of any further progress. Moreover, it is usually 
supposed that the best order in which the sounds should be given to the 
learner is first, the sounds practically identical with the sounds of the 
vernacular; then the sounds slightly differing from the latter; and finally 
the sounds greatly differing from the sounds of the vernacular. In reality 
for the two latter stages the order should be reversed. 

The conditions under which correct pronunciation may be acquired are 
as follows: (a) the correct pronunciation of the teacher; (b) a slow improve- 
ment of the pronunciation of the pupil by degrees during the whole course 
in the foreign language; (c) constancy and perseverance on the part of the 
teacher. A little phonetic drill in every lesson from the beginning to the end 
of the course, should be the rule of the teacher who aims at achieving good 
results in pronunciation; and the teacher should not expect his pupils to 
acquire correct pronunciation in a few weeks. It also becomes evident that 
by using the international phonetic script concurrently with the traditional 
one from the very beginning of the course we risk overstraining the nervous 
system of our pupil and the result may be the reverse of what we wish. 

On the other hand, for similar reasons, especially when teaching English 
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to foreigners, it is not desirable to begin directly with the traditional 
alphabet, the drawback being, as it is well known, that one and the same 
sign corresponds to many sounds, and two or more signs represent one and 
the same sound. Therefore, the best way would be to use the international 
phonetic script alone for as long a time as possible (say for the whole first 
year), and then, giving it up altogether, do the same material over again, 
using traditional orthography. 

But very often time and the psychology of the learner do not permit 
taking this otherwise ideal course. The only possible alternative is not to 
use the international phonetic script at all for the first two years, arranging 
all the vocabulary according to the system proposed, I believe, by C. K. 
Ogden, in which all the words having identical vowel sounds are placed in 
one group (in one column). A dot may be put under a silent letter, as pro- 
posed by Michael West. 

It is very natural to ask, why not use a purely oral method for the 
first year, thus avoiding any transcription whatever? The answer is that a 
purely oral course is practically impossible even for the first year, since, as 
Miinsterberg showed, the percentage of mistakes is, roughly speaking, in 
the ration 7: 5-5: 1 for the words learned only through hearing, only through 
seeing, and both through hearing and seeing respectively. 


VOCABULARY 


From what has been said about the conditions under which a dominant 
may be created, it becomes clear why learning a list of words as a whole is 
better than learning the first word, then the second, and so on. Of course, 
the list of words should not be too long. Further, it is better to learn some- 
thing with intervals, than to heap up repetitions. 

From what has been said about conditioned reflexes of higher orders, it 
follows that in teaching a new foreign word the best way is to give the 
foreign word first, then make a short pause, and only then show the thing 
or give the vernacular equivalent. 


SEMANTICS 


In the vernacular the meaning of a word becomes clear from the con- 
text. The context makes it possible to interpret the word correctly. Here I 
use “‘context”’ not only in the sense of the words preceding and following a 
given word in oral or written speech, but also in the sense of the circum- 
stances accompanying the word.' Under natural conditions the word of a 
child is interpreted first of all in the light of these circumstances; each of 


1 By the way, misunderstanding of the word “context” sometimes leads to the use of 
wrong methods of teaching. Some methodologists understand this word only in the narrow 
sense of the context of speech and conclude that it is necessary to begin the teaching of a 
modern foreign language not with separate words, but with whole phrases. In reality, we 
must begin not with phrases, but with sentences, and the shorter they are at the beginning 
the better. The very first should consist of one word each, 
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the first words of a child has many meanings, and only from the accompany- 
ing circumstances does it become clear in which of all these meanings the 
word is used in a given case. 

The first interpretation of the sounds of speech means the appearance 
of the first words, or from a physiological point of view, the formation of 
conditioned reflexes. At first with the child the appearance of a well-known 
thing is accompanied by certain sensations. In the later stages the child 
begins to associate certain sounds with the same sensations; it means that 
these sounds become words, even in spite of their often being quite unlike 
the corresponding words of grown-up people. These sound-words are con- 
ditioned reflexes. Usually at first the irritation in the brain is radiated, and 
only by degrees becomes concentrated; that is why the first words have so 
many meanings each. Only by degrees does the number of meanings 
decrease. 

The interpretation of the vernacular word through the accompanying 
circumstances is not the only possible way of interpretation; the context 
of speech (oral or written) is another possible way. 

Thus we have two possible ways of interpreting the meaning of the 
vernacular word: the accompanying circumstances and the context of 
speech. What are the possible ways of interpreting a foreign word with a 
person who has already mastered the vernacular? These are evidently the 
same as for the vernacular, with the addition of a new one: the foreign word 
may be interpreted through the vernacular. Thus we have two principal 
types of interpretation of the foreign language, direct and indirect. We 
shall try to show how these two types of interpretation may be used, and 
what their advantages and disadvantages are. 

Comparing the two figures given here we may see the difference between 
the interpretation of the vernacular word and of the foreign word. 


Fic. 1 Fic. 2 





























[ A 7 
The Vernacular The Vernacular and the Foreign Language 

A—A,=things A=things 

B—B:=concepts B=concepts of the vernacular 

C—C,=ideas C=ideas of the vernacular 


B.=concepts of the foreign language 
C,=ideas of the foreign language 


From Fig. 2 we see that when we want to interpret a foreign word (Be) 
we may connect it either with the object (A), or with the vernacular word 
(B). If we connect it with B the appearance of Be will always be accom- 
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panied by the appearance of B. It will be a super-reflex (a reflex of higher 
order), very simple and solid, so to speak. Its appearance will be always 
followed by the appearance of B because the connection between it and B is 
the stronger; and, since the words of the vernacular dominate, it may hap- 
pen that only B will remain, while By, will be lost, or at least its strength 
will be greatly diminished. 

In a similar way C2; may be connected with C or with Be. One might 
think that the way C,—B,—A is the best when the chain A—B-C is not very 
strong, as is the case with little children. In the later stages the ways 
B.-B and C.-C seem to be better, since with a grown-up person it is difficult 
to say what gives stronger sensations: words, or other things (for words are 
also things!). This fact becomes particularly obvious if we take into con- 
sideration that most words in modern languages have no direct connection 
with other things and are but words (movements of the air and visible 
signs). It is enough to look this page through in order to see that most 
words belong to this group. 

The experiments of Netchayev also seem to show that at least with 
grown-up people the linking B.-B is more easily created and is stronger 
than B.-A. 

From what has been said it follows that the indirect bond (as Michael 
West calls it) is no less reliable than the direct bond. We shall mention 
only one important difficulty of a different type which arises here, without 
trying to decide to what extent it is avoidable, which would be out of place 
in this article: namely, the difficulty or impossibility of finding the vernacu- 
lar equivalent to every foreign word (or even every foreign sentence). 
At any rate, for various reasons many teachers prefer to use the direct 
method. But in this case, as I have mentioned when dealing with Fig. 2, 
the foreign word (Bz) may be lost altogether, or greatly diminished in 
intensity. To avoid this it is necessary to give the foreign language as an 
uninterrupted current: it may be either the speech of the teacher, or reading 
without translation. Translation may also be given, on condition that it is 
followed by an abundance of uninterrupted foreign speech. It also becomes 
clear why it is so important to give much material containing no new words 
or new grammar forms, as has been so many times emphasized by Michael 


West. 
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On the Goal and Method of Scholarship in the 
Modern Languages 


Otis H. GREEN 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


(Author’s summary.—The goal of research is not only to add to the store of knowledge, but 
to escape the atrophy which comes from relying on “authorities.” No teacher has mastered his 
subject until he has begun to extend its limits. The present reaction against the historical 
method should not be carried too far. The syntheses which are being demanded can not be 
undertaken by command, but will be written when the time is ripe by men sufficiently gifted 
to build them on the basis of ground work done by more modestly endowed researchers who 
have investigated their topics in an exhaustive fashion.) 


T the meetings of the Modern Language Association of America held 

last December at Richmond, Virginia, the general meeting of the 
Association was turned over to the Committee on Trends of Scholarship 
and under their guidance considered “The Relation of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association to Scholarship and Culture.” The papers presented at 
that meeting, together with the discussion and the reports of the Com- 
mittee, have recently appeared in a pamphlet published by the Associa- 
tion.'! Widely differing points of view were presented at the meeting, and 
are recorded in the report; but neither at the one nor in the other have I 
been able to find an answer to the question as to why research should be 
done at all. In so far as that is true, the meeting and the report have been 
disappointing. 

The most significant discussion of the relation of the Association to 
scholarship and culture occurred, in my opinion, not at the general meeting 
but at the section meeting on Contemporary Literature, where Ellen 
Glasgow approached the subject from the standpoint of the creative 
literary artist. Her paper, ‘The Relation of the Scholar to Creative Art,” 
appeared in the Saturday Review of Literature for January 23, 1937 under 
the title “Elder and Younger Brother.” From this article I quote: 

. .. when I speak of scholarship I think of an agency that is vital and living. Just as I 
cherish the Greek name for a philosopher, lover of wisdom, so I see the genuine scholar as the 
preserver of truth. .. . And because the dead cannot strive, scholarship must have its own 
capacity for germination, for growth, for change and development. It must be as sensitive 
to the promise of tomorrow as to the fulfilment that has been dead and buried and safely 
turned to dust for a thousand years. The relation it bears to the creative impulse is that of 
the elder to the younger brother. Throughout the ages... we find these two vital forces 
working steadily together and fighting side by side in the long conflict of enlightenment with 
the powers of darkness. The will that creates has combined with the will that defends, restrains, 
selects, eliminates, safeguards, and keeps alive for the future.” 


It is the purpose of the present paper to apply this principle to the in- 
dividual university teacher and then to pass to a concrete consideration of 
method. 


1 Trends of Scholarship in the Modern Language Association of America, 1937. 58 pp. 
177 
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Without research the university life of a nation, its entire intellectual 
life, becomes atrophied. Without it we should in time return to a second 
Middle Age. Our teaching and our writings would become mosaics of 
quotations, derived from “‘authorities.”” Instead of seeking new evidence, 
we would be content to say “‘Philosophus dixit.”’ The new Galen or Ptolemy 
or Aristotle might be a Vossler or a Croce, a Brunot or a Baldensperger, 
a Morley or a Menéndez Pidal; but we should have renounced what is 
perhaps our most important function: to bring about that constant re- 
assimilation which alone makes the intellectual life possible. 

Professor Preserved Smith begins his History of Modern Culture with 
the year 1543, because that year was marked by the publication of two 
capital works of research: Copernicus’s De revolutionibus orbium coelestium 
and Vesalius’s De corporis humani fabrica. Both Copernicus and Vesalius, 
no longer satisfied with the generalities of their predecessors, endeavored 
to test by observation the truth of their views. Their work has been super- 
seded. Ours will be in turn. But if we would live the intellectual life of to- 
day, we must contribute to it, as Copernicus and Vesalius did in the 
sixteenth century. No teacher has mastered his subject until he has begun 
to extend its limits. 

This obligation of the university teacher is not well understood. In the 
Saturday Review of Literature for January 4, 1936 there is an article by 
Henry Seidel Canby entitled “Crossword Puzzle Scholarship.’”’ One cannot 
quarrel with the author’s contentions. All about us we see evidences of ‘‘the 
race after the obscure, the difficult, and the neglected, which has led to vast 
accumulations of unimportant facts about literary history which clog the 
libraries and whiten the hair of the modern historian, who cannot write a 
page without consulting a shelf-full of pamphlets, many of which cancel 
each other.”’ This sad fact, repeated with insistence in the meetings of the 
association and in the report on trends of scholarship, brings home to us 
the tragedy of time, and the fact that we are mortal. But i¢ is in the nature 
of things. We cannot expect perfection in this world. Beside such an il- 
luminating book as Professor Lowes’ The Road to Xanadu, we find the pub- 
lication, in the Philological Quarterly (January, 1927), of a bill for materials 
and services presented by a certain carpenter to William Wordsworth. It is 
for us to encourage the former and discourage the latter; but we must seek 
knowledge or die, and it is inevitable that not all of our findings will be good. 
Each one of us needs, in order to be able to distinguish the good from the 
mediocre, that competence which comes only from the training and disci- 
pline of research itself. And we must take both the good and the mediocre 
into account, and differentiate between them. 

Professor John Livingston Lowes, President of the Modern Language 
Association of America in 1933, chose as the title of his Presidential Ad- 
dress ““The Modern Language Association and Humane Scholarship.” Our 
dilemma, he states, arises from the fact that humane scholarship moves 
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within two worlds at once, the world of scientific method and the world of 
creative art. We apply the methods of science to the interpretation of an 
art. When the balance between these two elements—knowledge and inter- 
pretation—is lost, our work results in failure. Professor Lowes goes on to 
make clear that the fundamental prerequisite of interpretation is knowl- 
edge, exhaustive and exact. The highroad to knowledge lies through re- 
search. The defect of earlier scholarship was that it did not know enough. 
Our defect, he says, is not that we know too much, but that we do not 
sufficiently exercise upon the fruits of our research the constructive imagi- 
nation which the scientists, for example, are employing upon theirs. 

In its century of existence on a scientific basis, Romance Philology has 
moved between the two poles indicated by Professor Lowes. Its first period 
inclined heavily—too heavily—toward knowledge. Beginning with the 
publication in 1836 of Diez’s Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen, and 
culminating, perhaps, in 1888 with Gréber’s Grundriss, this was the age of 
the méthode de fiches, of the patient modern grammarian with his card 
index. It was in this atmosphere that the first great Romance scholars 
received their training. They, and their German masters, sought facts. 

At the turn of the century there came a reaction. Karl Vossler in 1904 
published his Positivismus und Realismus in der Sprachwissenschaft. This 
book, or rather the teaching of Vossler, initiated a new current in the field, 
a current in which philology and philosophy are combined. The current is 
still strong in Germany. Fundamental as are the works of Vossler, it seems 
not too strong to assert that German scholarship has not been the gainer 
by attempting to follow his lead. Dissertations coming out of Germany tend 
to be flimsy, lacking that solidity which comes from adequate documenta- 
tion. Candidates for the doctorate, in any country, seldom have a suf- 
ficiently broad culture, are seldom possessed of sufficient knowledge, to 
embark upon the task of interpretation. And even the great figures in 
Germany, like Vossler and Pfandl, write from a highly personal point of 
view, producing syntheses which are suggestive and immensely valuable, 
but which do not evoke a unanimous response on the part of scholars. 

This German current has found less favor elsewhere than might have 
been expected. But it has not been without advocates in the United States. 
The Romanic Review, from 1926 to 1929, contains a series of polemics in 
which the contenders were J. E. Spingarn, Daniel Mornet, Bernard Fay, 
and Paul Van Tieghem. M. Fay represents the extreme view, contending 
that the historians of literature are wrong in striving for definitive results, 
that erudition should permit the imagination, by an élan, to write pages 
wherein the past lives again in present reality. As this present will itself 
inevitably become past, the hypothesis thus conceived will grow old and die, 
but will perhaps attract future scholars “qui la rechercheront et la chéri- 
ront . . . non plus parce qu’elle est proche et chaude, mais parce qu’elle est 
lointaine, mystérieuse et attiédie par la mort” (Romanic Review, 1928, 
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pp. 109-110). This view is all very well for a Vossler or a Croce,? whose 
work will certainly attract investigators of the future. But it requires a vast 
culture. One cannot write theses by an élan of the imagination. 

The opposite point of view, in the polemic just mentioned, is taken by 
M. Mornet: 


... ily a, chez nous, des historiens de la littérature qui ne se préocupent pas d’étre “philos- 
ophes.’’... Quand un sujet les intéresse, ils veulent seulement connaitre la vérité; ils suivent 
la méthode qui doit les conduire 4 cette vérité. Ils ne se sont pas encore laissé convaincre qu’il 
faut, pour des enquétes restreintes et précises, embrasser toujours tous les espaces des nations 
et les cieux de la métaphysique, au risque de laisser échapper la patiente, modeste et terrestre 
vérité d’une nation.” (Romanic Review (1927), pp. 112-113.) 


M. Mornet is thus leaning in the direction of knowledge as against inter- 
pretation. According to him, the worker should seek exact and precise facts. 
In order that his findings may be valid, it is necessary for him to restrict 
his field. Doing this, his results will be reliable, and may be used later by 
the authors of syntheses, by the philosophers of literature, by the Vosslers 
and Croces, who will assume the task of interpretation. 

In the Presidential Address which he delivered before the Modern 
Language Association in 1932, Professor Milton A. Buchanan is very 
conscious of the state of affairs just outlined. He takes as his subject 
Calderén’s Life is a Dream, and after two introductory paragraphs he says: 
Investigators have become literary-conscious, and such an outline of the treatment projected, 
is at the very outset a challenge in methods. We have recently emerged from three major 
controversies on the nature of research in literature, but there remain some aspects of the 
problem that have not received due emphasis, as, for example, our present knowledge of the 
continuity, internationally considered, of literary tradition, and the intellectual quality of 
artistic production. Hence, instead of merely expressing centenary piety, this paper will at- 
tempt a defence of the historical method ..., avoiding however the controversies just 
mentioned and confining attention to views held on the Continent, some of which are hostile 
to the historical approach... . 


Professor Buchanan thus holds a brief for the historical method. By that 
method, and by no other, the worker in literary history must begin. It is 
the laboratory method. The laboratory may be a library, an archive, or the 
researcher’s study. Texts and documents and historical facts are the 
materials. And just as scientific hypotheses must be born in the laboratory, 
so from archive or study or library may be born an illuminating hypothesis 
which, when proved, may alter our entire thinking about Homeric poetry 
or Homeric Greece, or about the origin of the chansons de geste. And if we 
ourselves cannot rise to the heights of genius, we can at least help furnish 
the genius with the facts he needs, and in the meantime pursue the studies 
that please us most. 

?“One cannot with impunity disregard the study of origins as Croce does in Poesia 


populare e poesia d’arte (La Critica, 1929, p. 321). It must precede and not follow attempts 
at exact definition.” Milton A. Buchanan in Hispanic Review (1937), p. 185. 
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The fruitfulness of this historical method is everywhere apparent. 
Manuel Mild y Fontanals, the founder of scientific philology in Spain, by 
an élan of his imagination, conceived the idea that the Spanish epic had its 
origin in the songs of the Visigothic warriors. This theory was given a new 
impulse in 1896 by the publication of Ramén Menéndez Pidal’s La leyenda 
de los Infantes de Lara. Gaston Paris, in his review of this work, following 
another line of reasoning, maintained in 1898 that these poems were an 
imitation of the epic matter of France. Menéndez Pidal spent the next 
thirty-six years collecting material in support of his case. 

In 1925, Professor George T. Northup, while restating what Menéndez 
Pidal had always admitted, namely that the French influence on the later 
period of the Spanish epic is undeniable, remarked in his Introduction to 
Spanish Literature: ‘Lack of documents for the early period leaves us un- 
certain whether this French influence existed at the time when the Spanish 
Epic was born.” 

In the meantime, between the years 1908 and 1913, another great 
French scholar, Joseph Bédier, by an élan of his imagination conceived ihe 
theory that the French epic was of late date, that it was derived from Latin 
sources, and that it was created to further the interests—propaganda, in 
other words—of the clergy and religious establishments of France. Bédier, 
though he did not prove his case for the French epic, at least revolutionized 
thought on the subject. In 1924 Menéndez Pidal remarked in a footnote of 
his book Poesia juglaresca y juglares that he had often tried to think of the 
Spanish epic in terms of the Bédier theory, but had encountered such ob- 
stacles that finally he had decided that that was not a path which he could 
follow. In 1925 Northup concluded: ‘‘The weakness of Menéndez Pidal’s 
argument is that he has not tested the Bédier theory for Spain.” The same 
point of view is expressed by Professor S. G. Morley in his Spanish Ballad 
Problems, also of 1925. 

In 1934 Menéndez Pidal published a new work, entitled Historia y 

epopeya, in which he at length does test the Bédier theory for Spain. His 
book is reviewed by Professor W. J. Entwistle in the Modern Language 
Review for 1935. I quote from this review: 
He offers to show that the Spanish epics are no mere fables, but spring directly from the events 
they relate, first as poetic history, and then, in the process of time, by the addition of romantic 
elements, developing into historical poetry. The new material he has gathered in support of 
his contention is remarkably strong and convincing. The monastic theories of M. Bédier 
wear, in comparison, an air of paradox. . . . I urge all who deal with the traditional epos, in 
Germany and France or in Greece as well as in Spain, to learn from this work how remarkably 
coherent and living is the historical method of interpretation.’ 


’ Professor Entwistle in an excellent article published in 1933 in the Revue Hispanique 
(Lxxx1, 1'¢ Partie, 352-377) had pointed out the presence of both fact and fable in the Spanish 
epic and the dependence of the latter on the common European fund of traditional literature. 
“We must learn the circumstances under which the Facts and Fable were united, by a par- 
ticular poet in a particular place and time, to form the perfected cantar.” Professor Northup, 
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The same book of Menéndez Pidal is reviewed also in the 1935 volume 
of the Bulletin Hispanique by Professor Georges Cirot, who says: “J’aj 
reproduit ... les passages qui résument le mieux la thése générale de 
l’auteur, et je dois ajouter qu’il me parait difficile de ne pas y souscrire.” 
Menéndez Pidal has convinced these scholars, not by the brilliance of his 
imagination or of his argumentation, but by an unrelenting barrage of 
facts. 

Not everyone can be a Menéndez Pidal. But we can do what he does on 
a more modest scale. “Departments of literature,’ writes Professor 
Keniston, “‘would perform a real service to scholarship if they would so 
restrict topics for dissertations that it would be possible for a candidate to 
investigate his topic in an exhaustive fashion and so contribute a piece of 
work, however small, which would not have to be done over again.... 
Fifty, or even twenty-five pages of new material are more important than 
hundreds of pages of the survey type” (Hispanic Review, u1, 348). It need 
not be added that the pages thus written should deal with significant 
material. Taking that for granted, it remains for directors of theses and 
editors of scholarly journals to see that nothing shoddy or superficial is put 
into print. The tasks of interpretation and synthesis are undertaken by 
inspiration, not by command. It seems to me that the last word on this 
subject has been spoken by Professor Hardin Craig: 

The thing we can do and should do is toassist in training scholars who are also men of culture. 
The only synthesis of scholarship and culture of which I have any knowledge is the synthesis 
which occurs in the minds, characters, and temperaments of great scholars. Some scholars 
present the spectacle of imperfect syntheses. They lack the wisdom which comes with maturity 


and experience and are in a certain way imperfect as men of culture (Trends of Scholarship, p. 
33). 


The foregoing paragraphs are not an apology for the excavators of 
dry-as-dust facts. All linguistic studies should lead ultimately to a true and 
complete picture of the language of the past as an instrument of human 
expression, in so far as truth and completeness are compatible with human 
frailty. But for every worker on a linguistic subject to attempt such a pic- 
ture would be absurd. All literary investigations should serve as firm 
groundwork—however small in area—for the construction of the Geistes- 
geschichte of a nation or of a continent, as well as for the interpretation of 
the Chanson de Roland, the Divine Comedy, Don Quixote, or the poetry of 
Baudelaire. But Geistesgeschichte is a dangerous thing‘ and we should put 





in the second edition of his Introduction to Spanish Literature (1936) inserts two wise sentences: 
“Tt is doubtless a fallacy to assign a single source to the Spanish epic. A geographer may 
assign some mountain lake as the source of a mighty river, but the stream is fed by numerous 
tributaries.” 

4 “The past half-century has shown that dynamic personalities cannot be brought into 
the mechanics of a definition, that the fluid and living continuity of history cannot be cate- 
gorized through the analysis of a series of events. The word Renaissance, “l’aimable mot de 
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on the full armour of fact before we approach it. In the meantime, ad- 
mirable tasks are all about us. Let the researcher choose one that is to his 
liking, and then be sure that his results are valid, so that if his pamphlet 
whitens the hair of the modern historian, it will be for the good of his work. 
And let us not think that the picture we are helping to paint will ever be 
finished. That, after all, is a matter of secondary importance. What really 
matters is that by striving toward our receding goal we broaden our own 
horizons, keep mentally alive, make possible our personal growth, and 
contribute our small bit to that unending process of renewal which is life. 





Renaissance,” as Michelet calls it, has been discovered to represent an assortment of values 
without a common denominator. ... Many present-day art critics and literary historians in 
Germany have pushed the ‘Renaissance Mensch” into the background to make room for the 
“Baroque Mensch,” who will doubtless remain on the stage until research in this newly 
exploited period shows that this type is also unstable.” Robert Herndon Fife, “The Renais- 
sance in a Changing World,” The Germanic Review, 1x (1934), 81. 





Italian for Sictlians 


Henry A. S. PATTERSON 
Jefferson High School, Rochester, New York 


HE increased enrollment in Italian classes occasioned by an awakened 

pride in the motherland on the part of our Italian-American populace 
has brought in its train problems sufficient to challenge the ingenuity and 
skill of any teacher of the language. The transition from dialects, apoco- 
pated and truncated forms, current idiom, and slang, to the formality of 
classroom grammar is a task only matched by the identical parallel in 
English. A set of rules, carefully canvassed in a grammar, is scarcely suffi- 
cient to counterbalance the facile, incorrect jargon of the home. 

Solutions to the problem, however, are not lacking. Grammar should 
and must be reduced to its simplest terms. In place of such terms as the 
definite and indefinite article, choose the expression “‘the words for the and 
a in Italian are .. . ”’. Look from the window and pick out one of a number 
of similar objects. Explain that no definite one is held in mind. Ask in Eng- 
lish how to express more than one of the objects, still retaining no idea of a 
definite number. Following immediately upon your question comes the 
word some. You have gained half a point. Then some is the plural, indefinite 
idea, and some in Italian is formed by combining the word for of with the 
word for the, the form depending upon the noun (name of a person, place, or 
thing) which follows. 

Solution number two: Is there any way to know when consonants are 
doubled in Italian? Select a number of English words that are composed of 
root plus prefix. Note the dissimilarity between the consonantal ending of 
the prefix and the initial consonant of the root. In Italian we have a lan- 
guage-phenomenon known as assimilation of consonants, a simplification of 
pronunciation, if you will: admire-ammirare; exception-eccezione. 

Is your class lucky enough to have studied Latin? Remember the rate 
of forgetting and then state that Italian nouns usually retain the gender of 
their Latin predecessors. Has your class studied French? Gender in the 
Romance languages is a fairly constant quotient. Has your class studied 
neither? You have three ways to teach gender: word-ending, adjectival 
agreement, and word-meaning. Woe to the boy who says Ja padre—the 
gift of language perhaps is not his. 

Irregular verbs, those terrors of the average student, are best learned 
through the association of the participle with a noun from the same root: 


Infinitive Past Participle Noun 


permettere permesso permesso 
raccogliere raccolto raccolto 
vedere visto vista 
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Often nouns are formed on the gerundive: 

insegnare insegnante 

studiare studente 
Play verb-noun-adjective games when there is a spare moment—and they 
do occur. 

Test on material outlined in advance. If a class is asked to learn the 
plural of irregular nouns, test it immediately upon completion of that 
unit, and include no extraneous questions. This produces a fine sense of 
achievement. 

What do you do with realia in your class? The average background of 
the Sicilian-American is not Italy but a very restricted, insular viewpoint 
with a few bits of unrelated, semi-factual information. If maps are to be 
made, include the important cities of Sicily and southern Italy (it goes big 
at home!) Tell them about some famous Sicilians, such as Crispi, Piran- 
dello, and others. Glorify the beauties of Palermo, Messina, and Syracuse. 
Mention those olden days of the supremacy of the Greeks in Sicily over the 
Greeks at home, and the great struggles of the Punic Wars. Is it too hard 
for them to grasp these fragments of history and geography? That depends 
upon the teacher’s presentation. 

For every dialect word you know you win a smile of appreciation and 
assume the rédle of Goldsmith’s all-wise teacher. With a small amount of 
study, the perusal of a few books in dialect, and the application of some of 
the simplest principles of phonetics and linguistics, such a casual knowl- 
edge may be acquired. 

If you want songs, don’t resort to the favorite Neapolitan tunes alone. 
Try “Non ti scordar di me” or “Signorine, non guardate i marinai.’”’ It’s 
fun being twentieth-century. 

Sicilians have two serious difficulties to overcome: a faulty dialect 
spoken at home, and lack of practice in the application of any formal 
grammar. Simplify, simplify, simplify! And when you have finished, begin 
anew a process of simplification. 































Objective Tests and Exercises in French 
Pronunciation 





WALTER V. KAULFERS 
Stanford University, California 





HE objective exercises in French pronunciation presented below are 

submitted as a possible variation from the phonetic-transcription 
exercises commonly employed when the development or measurement of 
ability in pronunciation is attempted by means of pupil reactions on pencil- 
and-paper tests. Although the type of problem here presented is not likely 
to measure facility or accuracy in pronunciation more directly than the 
conventional transcription exercise, it is considerably easier of administra- 
tion in large classes, more economical of time and effort in correction, more 
objective and reliable in scoring, and conducive to a wider area of sampling 
per unit of working-time or testing-time allotted. In classes following a 
non-phonetic approach, the symbols in parenthesis can be omitted without 
completely sacrificing the diagnostic qualities of the instrument. Although 
only exercises on vowels are reproduced below, it is evident that the prin- 
ciple can be extended to include the consonants.! 


EXERCICE DE PRONONCIATION 


Dreections: In each line below is a series of five words. All words except one contain the same 
vowel sound. In the parenthesis you are to indicate the symbol for this sound. Then in the 
blank space to the left you are to write the word that does not contain this sound. 


EXEMPLE: 


0. derriéére (e) décédé effort parlerai derrigre chez 
Here derriére is written on the blank space because it is the only word of the five that does 
NOT contain the sound of “‘e.”” The symbol “‘e” is written in the parenthesis because it is the 
one sound present in all words except derriére. 
Do all the following exercises in the same way: 











I 


( ) malade face madame occasion ma 
( ) page vase mal apathie sa 

(_ ) la loyal paille démocratie voila 

( ) apathie pate cAble Ame base 

( ) passion location croite taille voila 
( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

















) bagage cable balle car papa 

) rare vase soie démocratie Apre 

) sympathie dame cave sage croix 
) voie grace femme poids barre 

) loyal occasion paille croix Age 














PeEPNMAeePrwrpr 


_ 





1 As far as possible, the items composing the exercises have been chosen from the words 
of most frequent occurrence listed in the Vander Beke French Word Book. The phonetic 
system upon which the exercises are based is that employed in Heath’s New French and English 
Dictionary (Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1932, 582, 438 pp.). 
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TESTS AND EXERCISES IN FRENCH PRONUNCIATION 


I 


) elle pére téte fait effort 

) finirai terre blé vérité assez 

) vers tel vrai décédé paix 

) efficace répéter maitre parler avez 
) baie féte finirai clair frére 

) thé décédée effort derriére pré 

) net et faire prés reine 

) rez sec préférai nez pied 

) nez mais respect naitre trés 

) messe bonté clé oedipe et 





























ee 
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Ill 


) minimum sauce dos héros prose 
) tort trop encore bord alors 

) mot poste zone tome fausse 

) tort vétre mort dos maximum 

) gros vétre sol autre rose 

) fausse alcool poste propre notre 
) chaud tréne oser alcool dépét 

) octobre robe beau homme donne 
) beau cause sot zéro comme 

) nétre comme personne sol aurore 
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IV 


) eux ceufs veux jeune mieux 

) épreuve ardeur coeur lieu hauteur 
) queue peut meute feutre beurre 

) leur sceur meuble deux neuf 

) feu ceux feuille voeu bleu 

) heure nceud fleuve peur fleur 

) coeur dieux preux creuse vieux 

) feuille ceuvre dieux beurre coeur 

) lieu peuple noeud creux peu 

) ceufs jeune veuf peuple seuil 


V 


) cour public plume plus allumer 
) goat od vous public foule 

) sar ou mur azur brume 

) plus vue tout da sur 

) but od goutte roue clou 

) sous aott plus tour trou 

) but tue pur du pour 

) cour tout boule mar bout 

) tu rue dur godt mur 

) jour rue nous pour moue 


VI 


) an fin main viens maint 
) moindre dans entendre faon laon 
) pain cent vin moindre peinture 
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) craindre cing blanc loin point 

) sans vent crainte ensemble grand 
) cent tante vendre rien enfant 

) vingt syntax simple vent moins 

) en membre quand faim quant 

) an dent temps plante fin 

) en symbole rien crainte atteindre 


VII 


) un chacun nombre 

) pont fond monde nom humble 

) monte tomber conte jeun ton 

) pont quelqu’un brun lundi 

) bonbon parfum humble défunt 

) long lundi sombre son rompre 

) brun long humble chacun 

) jeun commun monde un 

) un nombre fond ronde comble 

) bonbon monter parfum non compte 


Vil 


) ressemer jeune ceuvre beurre peur 
) sera ceuvre petit se celui 

) meuble sceur meurs deuil le 

) que ressource ressortir me fleuve 

) leur ressort neuf seuil fleur 

) remettre de je peur lecon 

) de ressenti seuil ressaler cependant 
) coeur veuf feuille que heure 

) veuf ce ressuyer ressembler ne 

) fleuve veuf je peuple liqueur 





Teaching Spanish by Radio 


DEMETRIO A. CABARGA 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


HE principal aim of the radio course in Spanish, as taught over WOSU, 

the Ohio State University station, under the direction of Professor 
W. S. Hendrix, has been to offer to the listening public an elementary 
course in the Spanish language, and at the same time to present general 
information about Spanish and Spanish-American civilization and culture. 
Those who have done the broadcasting have always borne in mind that 
while verbs and adjectives may be forgotten by the pupil, there is a certain 
amount of information regarding the Spanish-speaking world which is of 
decided cultural value, and which, if attractively presented, will never be 
forgotten. Thus we have hoped to achieve in this course the ultimate aim 
of all college education. For this reason, we have not hesitated to introduce 
certain materials which, while having a direct bearing on the subject, have 
nevertheless deviated somewhat from conventional lines in modern foreign 
language teaching. Sometimes a radio professor forgets that educational 
stations do not thrive on well-conducted and technically correct courses 
alone, but that they must take into account the number of listeners attracted 
as well. While there is no need of turning a radio class into a humorous 
program, experience shows that variety of appeal must make up for certain 
characteristic limitations of radio teaching, and that by inserting enter- 
taining features we attract occasional listeners, a factor of considerable 
importance from the point of view of the program director. So, in the 
Spanish course given over WOSU in the winter and spring of 1934 and dur- 
ing the academic year 1935-36 at 10:30 each schoolday morning, we tried 
to appeal to as large an audience as possible by talking about everything 
Spanish, without neglecting the text, which was the real subject-matter of 
the course. 

A purely educational program over an educational station should avoid 
any pretentious beginning or any attempt at a continuity which might lead 
the listener to compare its quite naturally limited resources with those of 
the larger stations and networks, with their numerous and highly developed 
continuity writers. Usually a sober introduction and a short preliminary 
lecture by the director of the courses will be more effective in the long run 
than any patent-medicine ‘“‘shenanigan.”’ From then on, the instructor may 
proceed under his own power. An informal friendliness toward the an- 
nouncers, tieing in their routine lines naturally with the course, often leads 
to pleasant co-operation from them, such as when they voluntarily use 
such expressions as Buenos dias, Adiés, Hasta manana, and the like, and so 
give the lecturer considerable moral support. The point to be remembered 
is that one is broadcasting through a station that has a personnel and a 
public of its own, all of whom must be considered if one is to be truly suc- 
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cessful. Whether radio teaching stands or falls depends on how ready we 
instructors are to perfect a radio technique which, without being undigni- 
fied or riotous, will be, nevertheless, entertaining enough. It all goes back 
to the idea of ensevar deleitando. 

Pedagogically, the system followed in these Spanish broadcasts has 
been the same as that used in our classes here at the Ohio State University 
under the direction of Professor W. S. Hendrix. The examinations given by 
the department are prepared with the expectation of a reasonable pro- 
ficiency in each of the following achievements: aural comprehension, dicta- 
tion, composition, silent reading, and functional grammar. Each of these 
is valued at twenty per cent. However, in the radio course, with a view to 
obtaining positive results which could be satisfactorily checked, the silent 
reading was omitted and the functional grammar was graded from the 
compositions and the answers to twenty-five questions which were dictated 
by the instructor and answered by the students in their own words. The 
text used for the course was a mimeographed version of a book later pub- 
lished by Henry Holt and Company under the title A Cultural Spanish 
Reader for Beginners, by Professor Hendrix. 

With these aims in mind, the daily lesson was presented orally, with the 
difficult words carefully pronounced, and then re-read in logical and easy 
breath-groups, giving the pupils time to pronounce each phrase after the 
instructor. The following day the difficulties were fully discussed, the 
dubious points of grammar clarified, and the text repeated once more, but 
at a brisker pace. This day was the best one to discuss correspondence, to 
answer questions, and to talk briefly on any ramifications to which the text 
might lead. The next day each oral question in the exercises provided in the 
text was asked, and the answer given. The students were supposed to repeat 
these answers and to check them against their own. The blanks in the 
exercises were then filled in by the instructor and the completed sentences 
repeated by the pupils, as they checked their own. Leeway was of course 
allowed for answers that were correct even though they were not exactly 
like those given by the instructor. Usually enough time was left to give a 
résumé of the lesson in Spanish, which the students were to take down as 
dictation. Thus, the class was given, for each lesson, two days in which 
Spanish predominated and one in which English was used for most of the 
period. Of course, this procedure was flexible, and the actual needs of the 
class always had precedence over mere system. 

A burning question in any language course over the radio is that of 
the introduction of persons other than the instructor to help in the exercises 
and oral questions. Any newcomer is usually greatly resented by the audi- 
ence, especially if the helper happens to be a woman. Men fare much better; 
they are almost tolerated. We are creatures of habit, no doubt, but in 
Spanish at least there is a solution to this problem. In Lesson V, our text 
mentions the differences in speech in the various regions of Spain and in the 
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eighteen Spanish-American countries. We appeal to our listeners to compare 
the characteristics of the speech of the helpers with that of the more 
standard Spanish used by the instructor. The listeners derive satisfaction 
from being able to detect variations, and the end sought by the teacher is 
gained, namely, to accustom his class to understand more than one person. 

The students do not object to plays and readings if they are warned 
in advance and the text is mailed to them on time. In fact they really like 
short plays. The only difficulty is that attached to copyright laws, which 
prohibit any of the modern plays from being mimeographed and sent out 
gratis. Bécquer’s poetry seems to enjoy great popularity among second- 
quarter listeners, to the point that it becomes slightly embarrassing for the 
teacher to have to sigh some of the rimas over and over again. 

Another problem connected with radio teaching is that of the selection 
of the text. Cheaply printed texts are not available. Usually a special text 
has to be prepared and mimeographed, if the course is to have enough fol- 
lowers to justify its existence from the point of view of the program director 
of the station. The average educational station does not have many hours 
of broadcasting at its disposal. Any program which brings less than two 
hundred listeners is being run at a loss of time and usefulness, If the listener 
has to buy a text he usually drops the course promptly. In our case the 
Ohio Radio Junior College, a project of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion, met this problem by mimeographing the text and sending it to enrolled 
pupils free of charge. Originally only those in the state of Ohio were entitled 
to free texts. Later this service was extended to students in neighboring 
states (Michigan and West Virginia contributed a considerable number 
of our listeners). The fact that the Spanish text had no vocabulary discour- 
aged a few prospective students, but did not restrict our enrollment appre- 
ciably. The usual loss in enrollment in radio language courses over a period 
of three quarters (nine months) is about twenty per cent of the original 
group per quarter. There may be a slight increase in the winter quarter, but 
it drops back again in the spring. 

No matter how hard the teacher works nor how earnestly he entreats, 
only from twenty-five to thirty per cent of the number actually enrolled 
will send in exercises, letters, or examination papers to help us check the 
results. A campaign of daily reminders may bring in as high as a forty per 
cent response, mostly in the form of letters. Nevertheless, the registration 
blanks from quarter to quarter show that about eighty per cent are really 
listening regularly. As far as the Radio Junior College is concerned, there 
is a group of about one hundred and fifty listeners in Ohio who will send 
in letters and papers, whether the course be Spanish, French, Chinese, or 
what not, just so long as it is foreign language. These people will furnish by 
the Spring Quarter as many as eighty faithful workers, out of an enrollment 
of three hundred, who will not allow fine weather, the possibilities of a trip, 
nor the graduation of a grandchild in another city to interfere with their 
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daily Spanish lesson. The instructor and staff almost come to know them 
personally, and readily recognize and identify their handwriting. They are 
the ones who will answer all questionnaires and circulars from the college 
office. They write friendly letters and tell about their illnesses (many of 
them are shut-ins) and their personal problems. One lady last year kept 
saying in letter after letter that she would soon have to quit the course 
because she was going to the hospital. She had all of us in terrible suspense, 
but finally she wrote reassuring us by saying that she would not have to 
go after all. Her arm was better! These are homely details from the lives 
of a very charming, appreciative, and responsive radio audience in which 
people in their fifties (fully half of them are that old) work with as much 
enthusiasm and show as much energy as some freshmen in college. The 
housewife in her late thirties is also a strong but not always a dependable 
pupil in our course. These listeners study their lessons and follow the broad- 
casts from the most unique places in the history of teaching, I am sure. It 
is nothing unusual for them to repeat a paragraph by “‘Azorin” while frying 
doughnuts, or to beat up a cake to the rhythm of an old Spanish balled. 
One of them made a brush salesman wait and listen to an entire broadcast 
before she would consent to look over his stock. Nor are the housewives 
the only ones to make double use of their time. A rural mail-carrier reported 
that he listened to the lessons while making his rounds. Besides this group 
of “‘old faithfuls,” there is a shifting number of high-school and college 
graduates who happen to be jobless at the time. 

The radio audience, of course, has its favorite courses, and much to the 
chagrin of the instructors, foreign languages must trail behind the more 
utilitarian subjects. Any class in home canning or chicken raising will 
attract five times as many students as the glorious tongues of Moliére and 
Cervantes. Furthermore, the students are less inclined to offer either criti- 
cisms or suggestions for a language course than for other subjects. An in- 
structor inclined to flatter himself might interpret this to mean that his 
course is nearly perfect. The real truth is probably that the students feel 
that they do not have enough background to justify their attempting to 
make any suggestions. Once in a while one of them expresses a desire for 
more formal grammar. This is of course due to the habits formed by old- 
fashioned methods of teaching languages, especially Latin, in high school 
and college. A little patience on the part of both instructor and student is 
required in order to accustom the latter to our more modern ways. 

Each quarter a mid-term and final examination were given. Usually, 
they were made to coincide with the middle and the end of the quarter 
here in the University. While no college credit can be obtained from this 
radio course unless the pupil later enrolls in the University and passes the 
departmental placement test, college standards were kept throughout, 
and the examinations were made to conform, as much as the absence of 
silent reading and grammar blanks allowed, to the examinations given to 
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beginning students in the regular Spanish classes. By not forwarding any 
written material the instructor tried to avoid any advance knowledge on 
the part of the student as to what the examination was going to cover. We 
did announce ahead of time the title of the composition they were going to 
write, since we had to trust them on that score anyway. The rest, dictation, 
aural comprehension, and dictated questions, were given over the air in 
two periods so as not to tire the students, but every part dictated was read 
at normal speed and with only one repetition. The examination, a copy of 
which follows, touched practically every phase of the lessons studied. 
Notice that the questions were meant to be leading enough to bring out the 
high-lights of each theme treated in the text. The students had to be thor- 
oughly familiar with the lessons studied to be able to attempt any of the 
questions. 


EXAMINATION 
DicTaTION: (25 points) (100 words) 


. Los espafioles son muy individualistas. 

. El espafiol habla mucho de libertades. 

. Estuvo de moda vestirse de negro. 

. La novela pastoril tuvo gran fama. 

. Quevedo entré en una orden religiosa. 

. Todos estos primeros dramas fueron en verso. 

. Los ingleses se pusieron mds y mds agresivos. 

. El mfstico se crefa en relaciones directas con Dios. 

. El picaro representa las cualidades contrarias al caballero. 
10. Espafia empezaba a escribir y a pensar otra vez. 

11. Se puso enfermo y murié antes de la fecha. 

12. Castilla es muy importante en la historia de la nacién. 
13. El Siglo de Oro es la época de la grandeza de Espafia. 


OnE-Worp ANsWERs: (20 points) (20 questions) 
. ¢Quién es Pio Baroja? 

. ¢Cudndo comenzé el romanticismo en Espafia? 

. ¢Qué clase de dramas escribi6 Ramén de la Cruz? 

. @Qué perdié Espajia al principio del siglo xix? 

. ¢Cudnto tiempo duré el Siglo de Oro? 

. ¢Quién es el autor de “Don Quijote’’? 

. 2En qué siglo vivié el autor de “Don Quijote’’? 

. ¢Cuél es el origen en parte de la novela realista? 

. ¢Quién fué capturado en la batalla de Pavia? 

10. :Cual es la primera novela pastoril espafiola? 

11. zQuién fué Lope de Rueda? 

12. :Quién era el tipo cémico de los primeros dramas espajioles? 
13. zQué contiene el Romancero? 

14. :Quién es el autor de “El Buscén’’? 

15. ¢Quién sucedié a Carlos V en el trono? 

16. Qué batalla famosa perdié Espajia en tiempo de Felipe II? 
17. Quién escribié “La Dragontea’’? 

18. zDe qué comedia muy famosa es el autor Calderén? 

19. Qué tipo corresponde al fool del teatro inglés? 

20. gQuién es un poderoso caballero? 
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ANSWERS IN COMPLETE SENTENCES: (30 points) 
1. Qué influencia tuvieron Pérez Galdés y Blasco Ib4fiez sobre la nueva generacién? 
2. ¢Qué parte de Espajfia se impone més en la literatura espafiola? 
3. ¢Cual es la diferencia entre el uso del imperfecto y el del pretérito? 
4. 2Qué es la generacién del noventa y ocho? 
5. ¢Qué es el romanticismo? 
6. ¢Qué autor roméntico de Inglaterra se inspiré en la literatura espafiola? 
7. ¢Quién fué Diana? 
8. Qué aventura tuvo el Conde Arnaldos? 
9. zQuién hubiera colonizado la América del Norte si la Armada Invencible hubiera 


ganado la batalla? 
10. zQuién fué un autor del Siglo de Oro que escribi6é una forma de la historia de Don 
Juan? 


Composition: El Siglo de Oro (25 points) 


In the dictation, which counted twenty-five points, the one hundred 
words were graded on absolute standards. A word was either right or wrong: 
a missing accent-mark or a slurred letter was counted wrong. In the aural 
comprehension there were only twenty questions, counting for as many 
points, and the word or words used in the answer had to be correctly spelled 
to be counted correct, even when the meaning was correct. The answers 
in complete sentences were worth three points each: one for dictation, one for 
grammar, and one for accuracy. The composition was considered for five 
main objectives: grammatical accuracy, vocabulary, compositional merit, 
historical accuracy, and length. The grading was slow, but the results fully 
warranted this careful surveying of the papers. At the time these pupils 
took this examination they had had approximately twenty weeks of instruc- 
tion. The two weeks of the Christmas vacation had been spent reviewing 
the high-points in grammar found in the text, and the course had gone on 
without any interruption except those of the mid-terms and finals. One 
hundred and forty-eight students took this examination. The results are as 
follows: 

Average Grade Highest Lowest 


Dictation (100 words) 25 pts. 22.50 25 18 
Aural Comprehension 20 pts. 17.20 20 13 
Complete sentences 30 pts. 26.20 30 15 
Composition 25 pts. 23.20 25 17 


The only drawback in this type of examination was the fact that not 
all the pupils sent in the complete papers. Four out of every ten sent in only 
those parts of the examination in which they thought they did very well. 
To add to this misunderstanding, several reported all kinds of interferences, 
and two sectors of the state could not be reached on certain days, and the 
pupils reported their radios as “acting up.”’ It is, of course, easy to inter- 
pret the whole situation, but the only consolation is that what they did 
send was of superior quality. As for the interferences, we all know from 
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experience what a refrigerator or a vacuum cleaner can do to a radio pro- 
gram. 

By the beginning of the Spring Quarter, the enrollment was still seventy- 
two per cent of its original number. When the regular course started, how- 
ever, there are positive proofs that the enrollment dropped down to sixty 
per cent. One of the reasons was that we could no longer furnish them with 
free material for the course, because a regularly edited text was going to 
be used. The text chosen was La Familia de Alvareda, edited by Professor 
W. S. Hendrix, and published by Ginn and Company. Fernan Caballero’s 
work has the advantage of being intensely regionalistic and full of interest- 
ing references to customs and manners. It represents an aspect of Spain 
which no longer exists but which was very colorful. The book also has a 
relatively easy vocabulary. Structurally, it is divided into short scenes 
which give the student upon completion of his reading of each a certain 
sense of achievement which a more closely knit novel does not give. There 
could be no haste, however, if these inexperienced students were to be 
encouraged, and the daily assignment had to be limited to two pages a 
day, or even occasionally only one. Every reference was picked up and ex- 
plained; every detail gone into. When seguidillas were mentioned in Chap- 
ter I, a pianist and a singer were used to illustrate them. The songs of An- 
dalusia were discussed by the instructor and played by the pianist. The 
short sketches in the book, such as the betrothal scene and the trip of the 
aged couple to Alcal4 in Chapter v, were enacted by the Spanish Club 
players. During the same quarter Las aceitunas, by Lope de Rueda, was 
presented, the text having previously been mimeographed and sent to the 
pupils and discussed over the microphone so as to insure perfect under- 
standing. 

All the time the students had been urged to send in the exercises found 
in the back of the book. They proved to be too general, however, for the 
detailed work which was required by the slow pace of these beginners, and 
easy questions in Spanish, not included in the book, but taken almost im- 
promptu from the text, were asked to bring out the points of grammar and 
the unusual constructions which abound in every regional novel. The 
method of presentation had to be changed now, and it depended in the 
main upon the difficulties offered by the page or pages which we happened 
to be studying. 

The only rigid plan followed out was to give the class invariably a reading 
of the lesson for the next day, and definitely to divide the period so that 
one part was altogether devoted to Spanish and another part to English. 
Never were both languages used indiscriminately, nor did the teacher ever 
shift from one to the other suddenly. It was practically impossible to write 
detailed lectures ahead of time for this course of instruction, as was done 
in previous quarters. As the course developed it was more and more difficult 
to plan very far ahead. Quite often a student would write in (postcards are 
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immensely popular in the radio course) and ask to have some detail ex. 
plained, and the explanation would take ten minutes of the half hour which 
the program lasted. Often, also, the pupils sent in original comments or 
newspaper clippings which by all the unwritten rules of the Ohio Junior 
Radio College had to be, and in most cases really deserved to be, discussed 
over the microphone. They were almost irrepressible in their interest in 
everything pertaining to Spain. In the words of one of them: “‘Found this 
in my local paper recently. It would be ‘just another article’ except for 
the Spanish course. That made it really interesting and educational.” This 
correspondent enclosed an item on the Basques and their language. Another 
time a pupil sent in a clipping about the death of Don Ramén del Valle. 
Inclan. As it was, I had overlooked it, and the postcard was most timely, 
since two or three days before I had been referring to the Galician writer. 

In this quarter, an effort was made to appeal as much as possible to 
the literary taste of the audience. Fernan Caballero was an unusual per- 
sonality and lends herself to much entertaining comment if her work is 
properly approached. Her descriptions, her realistic formula, her regional- 
ism, and her religious and monarchical sentiments were all discussed. Ref- 
erence was made to the text used in previous quarters, and certain chapters 
from it were recalled and quoted, so as to establish a connecting link be- 
tween the preliminary comments in the course and this part of it. The 
chapters in the Hendrix Cultural Reader which deal with Spanish literature, 
temperament, and customs and manners proved an invaluable help and the 
most adequate means of reaching a quick understanding of the field under 
study and the work which was being read. 

The examination, late in June, was a purely experimental matter. 
While the more elementary stages of Spanish instruction by radio had been 
thoroughly experimented with and convincingly tested in preceding years, 
this was the first time in the history of WOSU that a course in advanced 
Spanish was to be the subject of a regular examination. The test was divided 
into two parts, one in Spanish and the other in English. The Spanish part 
was divided into three groups: aural comprehension, questions to be an- 
swered in complete sentences, and composition. The English part consisted 
of three questions of a purely literary nature. It was very hard to make the 
students hand in their papers. At the time there was the usual restlessness 
which comes with the arrival of good weather. The papers that arrived, 
although reduced in numbers, were surprisingly good. This leads us to be- 
lieve that there were many others who thought rather modestly of their 
work and did not dare to send it in, although they probably could have 
made a passing grade. Quite often the pupils keep an impenetrable reserve 
about their work which is not justified. Several of those who even went as 
far as to make a special trip to see the actual broadcast of the lesson, and 
who always took copious notes on what was being said, steadfastly re- 
fused to allow anyone to see any part of the work they had done. There is 
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also the inconvenience of having to write a reasonably neat version and to 
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pay for the postage, and of facing what to many people constitutes a gigan- 
tic decision, the actual mailing of the final result. The examination follows: 


OnE-WorD ANSWERS (15 points) 


1. 
. ¢Cerca de qué ciudad famosa de Andalucfa tiene lugar la acci6n? 
. ¢Cémo se llama el lugar en que vive la familia de Alvareda? 

. ¢Quién es el hijo de Pedro? 

. ¢Qué relacién familiar existe entre Perico y Rita? 

. éQuiénes estaban invadiendo a Espajfia? 

. ¢Cémo se llama el difunto padre de Perico? 

. @Vivia la mujer de Pedro? 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
85. 


on A HN SW 


¢CuAl es el nombre verdadero de Fernén Caballero? 


¢Dénde vivia Marcela? 

¢Para qué fué Marfa a Alcal4? 

¢Para qué fué Pedro a Alcalé? 

¢De quiénes iba a ser el matrimonio? 

¢En el contrato matrimonial para quién era el olivar de la familia? 
¢Qué habfa pasado entre Pedro y Marfa en lo pasado? 

¢Qué es Hispalis? 


ANSWER IN COMPLETE SENTENCES: (25 points) 


CONAN UH SF WD eS 
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. ¢Dénde esté Sevilla? 

. ¢Qué rfo pasa por Sevilla? 

. ¢Quiénes querfan imponer el yugo extranjero sobre Espajia? 

. ¢Cémo difiere Rita de Elvira? 

. éQué significa la expresién de Marfa que la noche mata al dia? 
. 2A qué no mira la muerte? 

. Describa las burras de Marfa y Pedro. 

. El que presta a un amigo ¢qué pierde? 

. Describa a Marcela. 

10. 


¢Cémo era el dfa de la boda de Ventura y Elvira? 


CoMPOSITION: (25 points) 
La Familia de Alvareda. 


GENERAL QUESTIONS 


Discuss Fern4n Caballero’s treatment of Nature. 
What is her realistic formula? 
Discuss the religious element in La Familia de Alvareda. 


The results, for fifty-two papers, follow: 


Average Grade Highest Lowest 


One word answers (15 points) 10 15 5 
Complete sentences (25 points) 19.6 20 42.5 
Composition 17 23 11 


The general questions were marked right or wrong on the different points 
brought out by the pupil, but no grade was given. In general, they limited 
themselves to repeating what they had heard in the lectures. 

When it was announced that no Spanish course would be taught in the 


academic year of 1936-37, there was a wave of protest from the over-en- 
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thusiasts in the group. Some even thought that it was a personal matter, 
and there were several irate letters, one going as far as the main office at 
Washington, D. C. It was necessary to explain to them hastily that it is the 
policy of the Chairman of the Department of Romance Languages, Pro- 
fessor W. S. Hendrix, who is our language director, to alternate the courses 
from year to year, a policy which is very welcome to the program director 
of the station and others who are concerned with the maintenance of a 
reasonably large listening audience for each course. Many suggestions have 
come from the pupils regarding the advisability of skipping a year in each 
case. Some would like, they claim, to have French and Spanish simul- 
taneously given, or on alternating days of the week. To their suggestions 
there are several answers. First, the station does not have enough time 
on the air, just now, to be able to afford to give an entire hour, sixty 
minutes, of their time to languages. Should the problem be solved by 
giving each subject three times a week, the instructor who got the Saturday 
period would be greatly handicapped and his audience would be diminished 
by almost half. At the same time, the method, which relies greatly ona 
continued period of exposure to the language, would be impaired and its 
effectiveness greatly diminished. The capable staff of the Ohio Radio 
Junior College could not, with its present set-up and lack of personnel, 
handle efficiently and promptly the editing, mailing, and distributing of 
two texts of the size of the language texts. At present, two people, the super- 
visor of the College, Mr. Dale Lephart, and a secretary, have in their care 
all the advance publicity and its distribution for a total of fifteen hundred 
students per quarter. The Ohio Radio Junior College had a grand total of 
20,585 individual registrations in courses from its beginning in 1934 up to 
the Spring of 1936. Of these, 1800 belonged to the Spanish courses. Another 
suggestion made was that we read foreign newspapers and reviews as a 
means of keeping interest alive during the off-year. This proposal came from 
some blind pupils whose aural comprehension was greatly developed. This 
would entail, however, an enormous expense for those who, not trusting 
their ears, would feel obliged to buy the newspaper or the magazine in ques- 
tion, and this would lead ultimately to a decrease in enrollment, a fact 
which must not be disregarded. It would be a good idea to broadcast from 
time to time some short program which would be a reminder to former stu- 
dents during the period of twelve months in which the particular language 
happens to be off the air. This would also give a chance to those who are 
afraid they might like the other language if they heard it, when they know 
they hate it, to get acquainted with certain facts and certain details that 
might lead them to enroll in the other course the coming year. Language 
advocates are quite often very violent in their likes and their dislikes, which, 
in most cases, spring from “‘a matter of principle” idea. 

By the end of the Spring Quarter, when the preparation of the Summer 
schedule came up for consideration, the possibilities of continuing the Span- 
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ish course were discussed. The number of regular courses offered in the 
Summer was decreased from six to three and most of the subjects required 
no examination, no notes, and nothing beyond the formality of registration. 
Under the circumstances, it seemed advisable to turn to something lighter 
than a review Spanish course and present a series of broadcasts that would 
do quickly in English what had been left undone at the end of the regular 
year. The information that the average American has about South America 
is practically nil. In order to obtain enough facts to appreciate what those 
countries really are, it is necessary to read copiously and intensively, a 
thing which is not possible for most of the reading public, who lack ade- 
quate library facilities. A course was planned which, under the name of 
“Latin America,’ would attempt to supply this need. This course, which 
was broadcast three times a week at 9:30 in the morning, was intended to 
have a certain amount of dignity, and at the same time be light enough to 
be compatible with the season. The course consisted of lectures on the art, 
music, literature, customs and manners, history, and significant geographi- 
cal aspects of the twenty nations associated with United States in the 
Pan American Union. The lecturer dealt with each one of the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries and also with some of the ancient civilizations which the 
Spaniards found on the continent. Music, classical and popular, was used 
to illustrate some of the points. A special effort was made to acquaint the 
audience with the classic composers of those lands. Although the American 
public has been made conscious of Latin-American music (about 20 per 
cent of all the music broadcast over the nation is Latin American) they do 
not look upon its composers as forming a definitely separate group, as they 
do the French, the German, and the Italian. Also, while popular music from 
those nations is very common in musical gatherings, the better composers 
are seldom played, or if played, they are quite often out of place, as a very 
incidental number in a program whose major features are something else. 
Inca music, for example, has been sadly neglected, not to mention the rich 
collection of Argentinian gaucho music which is practically unknown out- 
side of the pampas. There are editions of all this music and they may be 
easily obtained if one looks in the right place. The catalogue published by 
the Pan American Union is an excellent source of information. In this con- 
nection, we wish to thank Dr. William Manger, counselor of the Pan 
American Union, who gave us enthusiastic and disinterested aid in the 
preparation of the program. A typical program was that presented on 
July 15, when the Inca civilization was being discussed: 


1. Lecture on the development of Inca music from the old pentatonic scale and a discus- 
sion of the instruments used. 

2. “Ripusakme,” flute solo, monody from Cuzco. 

3. Discussion of the cholo scale and its development. 

4. “Inca Prelude,” by Carlos Chévez Aguilar, based on the cholo song ‘Pumacalay.” 
Played by the orchestra. 
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5. Discussion of modern music inspired by the old melodies as written by modem 
Peruvian and Bolivian composers. 
6. “Tres aires indios,” by Eduardo Caba, by the orchestra. 


In these programs, the orchestra under the direction of Mr. Edwin Stain- 
brook gave brilliant support, interpreting a varied assortment of pieces, 
Mr. Stainbrook’s work won him recognition in the form of membership 
in Sigma Delta Pi, the honorary Spanish fraternity. Different aspects of 
Inca civilization were illustrated, with the accompaniment of ancient war 
dances, religious songs, and modern descriptive pieces such as ‘‘E] Céndor 
Pasa,”’ “In the Temple of the Sun God,” and the like. 

The literary side was taken care of by reading translations of some of 
the better-known Latin-American writers. One Argentinian play, the only 
one readily available in translation, “The Witches’ Mountain,” was pre- 
sented by the WPA Drama Guild under the direction of Mr. Luis Van 
Rooten. Some of Rubén Dario’s poems, and selections from Rivera’s La 
Vordgine, Giiiraldes’ Don Segundo Sombra, and other works were used. 

Customs and manners were treated from a strictly costumbrista angle, 
and the technique of the better-known costumbrista writers was followed, 
with a view to preserving as much as possible the atmosphere of the sub- 
jects presented. These lectures on customs and manners dealt with every- 
thing from folklore to Spanish cooking. 

The great men of Latin America and their doctrines and ideals were 
briefly discussed, and we did not neglect the more patriotic side of the 
program, for national anthems were sprinkled here and there, wherever 
they fitted the occasion. 

This course was officially followed by 240 listeners. Its nature was such 
that anyone could tune in at any time and be sure to follow the thread of 
the lecture and hear some music besides. Many people who had never 
heard of the Ohio Radio Junior College listened in and did not report 
directly to the office. To them, it was just another program. 

This course received special mention in the Columbus Citizen, whose 
radio editor spoke very highly of it, and in Education by Radio, New York, 
July, 1936. I quote from the latter: 

Demetrio Cabarga, Instructor in Spanish, one of the most popular instructional courses in 
the Radio Junior College, over station WOSU, varies his routine by giving, concurrently with 
language instruction, programs that include authentic music, poetry, news, and a broad view 
of the culture and life of the Spanish people. The program is presented with the aid of a twenty- 


piece orchestra, guest speakers, and a showmanship that would do credit to chain broad- 
casting. 








What I Observed in Some Paris Lycées 
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URING my stay in France last October, I visited boys’ lycées in 


b: Strasbourg, Nancy, Reims, Epernay, Caen, Rouen, and Paris. 

lee The lycée is usually housed in a massive rectangular structure with a 
courtyard in the center. The rooms and corridors are high and wide, the 

of buildings are equipped with central heating and electric light, and, where 

ly there are boarding pupils, modern kitchen and laundry equipment will be 

re- found. From five hundred to two thousand pupils are usually on register; 

an the biggest /ycée in Paris has three thousand pupils. Boys and girls go to 


La separate institutions. 
The head of the school is the proviseur, who is assisted by an administra- 
tive officer known as the censeur. Neither one of them teaches. Discipline 


le, 

d is taken care of by the surveillant général, while each study hall is in charge 
ns of a répétiteur. The dormitory (for the boarders) is supervised at night by 
y- a mattre d’internat, who sleeps amid his charges. 


A reasonable examination in French, history, and mathematics admits 
the pupil from the école primaire to the lycée. The first form, which the pupil 
he enters at about the age of eleven, is known as the sixiéme. Classes, averag- 
ing about twenty-two pupils, meet every day except Thursday and Sunday. 
Most of the larger towns have three or four lycées; Paris has fifteen for 





h boys alone. 

of The teachers are cultured and scholarly gentlemen. Many of them are 
- agrégés, which means that they have passed the most difficult state exami- 
rt nations and have life tenure. Supervision in each subject is carried on by an 


inspecteur at Paris. 

The language division is interesting. Up to the quatriéme there are two 
c, groups: (A) Latin and a modern language; (B) no Latin and two modern 
languages. From the quatriéme on, there are three groups: (A) Latin, Greek, 
and a modern language; (A-1) Latin and a modern language; and (B) two 
modern languages. The modern foreign languages generally taught are 
English and German. This means, then, that every pupil in the lycée takes 
at least two languages for six years. 

Below I describe briefly five foreign language lessons observed in as 
many different lycées in Paris. 

1. The professeur was a distinguished looking gentleman with a Van 
Dyke beard. He was an agrégé, spoke a beautiful English, and was well 
acquainted with conditions in the United States, where he had taught ten 
years ago. 

On the front wall of the room was a blackboard about four yards in 
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length; otherwise the walls were bare. Fourteen healthy looking boys sat 
behind desks placed on gently rising tiers. 

One of the pupils was asked to go to the front, where he sat down ona 
chair and read a few sentences in English. The teacher discussed the 
meanings of certain words with him, as tidy, chest of drawers, etc. The 
pupil was then ordered to call on one of his classmates, who took his place 
and continued reading. His pronunciation was good, but he spoke rather 
softly. The teacher made an occasional correction and then asked several 
questions. This was followed by concert reading by the class. 

Another boy, asked to recite some English verse from memory, began 
to declaim ‘‘He who steals my purse steals trash, etc.”’ His vowel quantities 
were quite wrong; for example, he said s#ill for steal. A second boy recited 
with an equally poor pronunciation; several times he said sowl for soul. 
Both boys, although standing before the class, recited to the teacher at his 
desk. 

The latter now dictated from memory Shelley’s ‘‘Ozymandias.”’ While 
the class took it down in their notebooks, one pupil wrote at the board. 
The teacher dictated a few words at a time; the pupil misspelled such 
simple words as met and read. When the complete sonnet appeared on the 
board, a pupil was asked to read it. Then, with the generous assistance of 
the teacher, it was translated. 

2. This was a class of thirty-two beginners, taught by a young and 
lively teacher. The lesson, an introductory one, was based on The Voice of 
England, Cours de Langue Anglaise, Colin, 1935. The text centered about 
various answers to the question: “What is this?” 

The teacher wrote this sentence on the board, selected several words, 
pronounced them, and gave their phonetic transcription. He continued this 
procedure with other words and expressions, and then asked individual 
pupils and the class to pronounce the words. For the vowel in what he gave 
9; for the vowel in up he wrote d. The pupils pronounced these words as if 
they were written whut and ahpp. 

The teacher had given me a number of English texts used in his classes, 
and I examined them with much interest. England Calling, II, Town and 
Country Life, Hatier, 1935, contained many good photographs and lively 
line-drawnings, some of which were humorous. The reading material also 
contained some unusual things; for example, a selection from the marriage 
service in the Book of Common Prayer and ‘‘A Message from the King.” 

The type of cultural material presented was of particular interest to me. 
I found that in France, as in Switzerland, the British aspect was stressed in 
English classes. The text used here was typical: Carpentier and Fialip’s 
L’ Anglais Vivant consisted of fifteen chapters on British history and one 
chapter (xvi) entitled “United States of America.”” The latter contained 
the following six selections: “The Pilgrim Fathers” (Besant’s Rise of the 
Empire); ‘“Washington’s Farewell’ (Thackeray’s The Virginians); 
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“Twenty Years After” (Irving’s Sketch Book); ‘Lincoln at Gettysburgh”’; 
“The Ideal American Citizen”’ (Sinclair Lewis’ Babbitt); and ‘“‘Forest Fires” 
(S. F. White’s The Rules of the Game). 

I was disturbed and amazed to find that the French pupil had presented 
to him as a picture of the present-day American, Sinclair Lewis’ small- 
town philistine shouting vulgarly: 


Some time I hope folks will quit handing all the credit to a lot of moth-eaten, mildewed, out- 
of-date, old European dumps, and give proper credit to the famous Zenith spirit, that clean 
fighting determination to win Success that has made the little old Zip City celebrated in every 
land and clime, wherever condensed milk and paste-board cartons are known! 


I had encountered this very passage in a Swiss Gymnasium. Selections 
of this type certainly do not give the pupil a “sympathetic and accurate 
picture of the foreign civilization.” In all fairness may I say, however, that 
in some of the English classes of this /ycée a fine new text, containing only 
selections about America, was about to be introduced. I examined it in a 
bookshop across the street and found it quite commendable. 

3. If the picture of America presented in French textbooks was in- 
adequate, that of Germany was antiquated. In an advanced class in a 
Paris lycée they were using Deutschland, Extraits de Roman et Nouvelles en 
Allemand sur l’ Allemagne Contemporaine, Hachette, 1918. The book was 
divided into a number of sections: 1. Das Reich, 1. Bauer und Land, 111. 
Handel und Gewerbe, tv. Deutschland in Waffen, v. Deutschland im 
Ausland. The writers represented were Clara Viebig, Thomas Mann, 
Gustav Frenssen, R. Herzog, H. Hesse. Commercial Germany was repre- 
sented by three literary selections, one of them from Mann’s “Budden- 
brooks.” Military Germany was pictured as of 1870 and earlier. And this 
was an advanced class of fourteen young men preparing for the military 
school at St. Cyr! 

The professeur began the lesson in French, introducing Clara Viebig 
and her works. Then he read a biographical note in fine print from the 
text in German. A student repeated it; another translated it. The teacher 
then continued in French his discussion of naturalism and realism. Just 
before the bell rang, a paragraph of the text, ““Die Wacht am Rhein’, was 
tread and translated. 

Incidentally, the text used here, like many of the editions used in ad- 
vanced classes, was not a very good specimen of the printer’s and book- 
binder’s art. The paper of such books is invariably poor, the type small, 
and the binding cheap. 

4. It was a pleasure to converse with this well-dressed, fine-looking, 
cultured gentleman who taught this mathématique. He had been in the 
United States on a special mission with Tardieu and had lectured from coast 
to coast. His English sounded delightfully American. 

The textbook he used, The Albatross Book of Short Stories, was a very 
neatly printed, attractively bound, handsome volume of 427 thin pages, 
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containing fourteen selections from such writers as Conrad, de la Mare, 
Galsworthy, and Lawrence. It was published by the Albatross Verlag in 
Hamburg. 

The class was occupied with Galsworthy’s The First and the Last. A 
pupil would read a few sentences, and another would translate them into 
French. The teacher’s questions were chiefly concerning the meaning and 
use of words. Etymologies were given; fine shades of meaning were dis- 
cussed. The value of the gi in such words as gloom, glimmer, glow, glare was 
pointed out; the origin of -ly and -like was explained. Occasionally the 
teacher wrote a form on the board. As usual, the teacher did most of the 
talking, the pupils participating only when called upon and then rather 
diffidently. No French pupil ever contradicts the teacher or even dares to 
ask a question. I was surprised to see three girls among the twenty-six 
boys and even more surprised to see one of them sharing her book with a 
boy. 

Toward the end of the period the instructor asked me to address the 
class. I did so with pleasure, endeavoring to make my remarks friendly, 
familiar, and humorous. The pupils all listened intently and when I was 
through they all hissed vigorously. I blushed and glanced in mild con- 
sternation at the teacher. He remarked encouragingly: ‘““You’ve made a 
hit. They liked what you said—that’s their way of indicating their ap- 
proval!’’ Was I relieved! 

5. In a troisiéme the teacher began by reviewing the personal pronouns 
in German. He wrote them on the board, with occasional prompting from 
the pupils, who copied them into notebooks. The teacher gave his com- 
mands in fluent German, but resorted to French for his explanations. 

While the pupils were copying, he remarked to me that he preferred oral 
work around a centre d’intérét, which would build up a useful vocabulary. 
He mentioned a restaurant scene. 

Strange to say, he began with “‘Zahlen, bitte!’’—usually the finale of 
any restaurant experience. A boy, sent to the board to write the expression, 
got both words wrong. This gave the teacher a fine opportunity te roam in 
the field of word-analysis. Zahlen led to die Zahl, die Ziffer, erzihlen, die 
Erzihlung, which the teacher wrote on the board. The punctuation marks 
were also analyzed; the misspelling of Komma brought forth Koma, Komma, 
Kommata, Fragezeichen, un mot composé, zusammenseizen, composer, etc. 
Individual pupils pronounced these words; the class repeated in concert. 
An error in the spelling of bitte led to beten, betten, bieten, and bitten, which 
words a boy was asked to write on the board. 

This word-analysis continued until the bell rang. Three boys had 
written about ten words on the board and the lesson had not gotten beyond 
“Zahlen, bitte!’’ 

From the lessons described above—and they are quite typical—it is 
evident that the old-fashioned ‘‘read-translate” method is still in daily use 
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in France. Silent reading does not seem to be used in the classroom. There 
isa paucity of devices and very little attempt to organize interesting pupil 
activities. Even in advanced classes, the stress is on grammatical structure 
and word-study. Board-work is rather limited; of 295 pupils I saw but 12 
sent to the board, and then only to write a single word or brief phrase. 
Posters, pictures, and charts are rarely displayed; I noticed but two 
instances, once in Strasbourg and again at Caen. 

Those who believe staunchly in the superiority of European education 
will remark: ““They don’t need these things—the pupils are bright and 
they learn anyway!”’ The pupils in the lycée are, of course, a select group; 
the amount of retardation must be very small. 

Foreign languages, too, enjoy a favored position. Since they occupy a 
basic place in the curriculum and there is absolutely no question as to their 
value, the foreign language teacher is not obliged to exert himself to make 
his teaching “interesting” and he does not have to “sell” his subject. 
(In fact, he doesn’t have to sell anything, lucky fellow!—no G.O. cards, 
school paper, operetta tickets, etc.) He has small classes of select pupils; 
he is free from extra assignments, clerical work, and constant supervision. 
Cultured and scholarly, respected by his pupils and the community, and 
active in a branch of learning accepted as fundamental, the professeur 
cannot fail to arouse the envy of his American colleague. 











The Mastery of Spanish Pronunciation 


DorotHy M. Kress 
International House, University of California, Berkeley, California 


(Author’s summary.—Differences between foreign sound-symbols and English ones, rather 
than similarities, should be stressed from the start through the use of cognates, in order that 
the beginning student may master foreign pronunciation without being handicapped by the 
vocabulary factor or disregard of former speech-habits.) 


T is just possible that many of the numerous errors that the student 

finds such a barrier in the way of achieving a mastery of Spanish pro- 
nunciation could be eradicated by implanting in the student’s mind the 
principle of Hispanicizing his English, rather than letting him stumble 
through lesson after lesson Anglicizing his Spanish and thus never master- 
ing the foreign pronunciation. 

Ability to give the appropriate sounds to the individual letters is de- 
pendent upon the student’s apt perception of the very marked differences 
between the pronunciation of the vowel sounds (and to a less degree the 
consonants) in Spanish and in English. Of all the methods of mastering a 
foreign pronunciation: the use of phonetics, the use of rules, observing the 
speech-organs in action, studying vowels and consonants in combination, 
and learning sounds through illustration of similar sounds in certain English 
words, the teacher’s success or failure primarily depends upon the student’s 
mastery of the simplest of all these, the one on which the others are still 
dependent to no small degree: namely, the learning of sounds by imitation. 

It is upon this one point, therefore, that we would dwell. Most teachers 
have found by experience that though, for the student, learning the sounds 
through imitation is the natural and psychological method, it is far from 
being the approach by which sounds are learned most easily and perfectly, 
unless the oral model can be first heard correctly, next interpreted accurately, 
and then remembered and pronounced correctly. These various stages are 
often ignored in the usual method, whick is based on the trial and error 
system only. 

It is my conviction that any method should be based on memory- 
associations, former speech-habits, and clarification and explanation of the 
peculiar difficulties in which the English-speaking tongue necessarily be- 
comes involved in trying to master Spanish pronunciation, together with 
graphic illustrations of them from the very beginning. In the limited time 
that the teacher too often has available to spend on mastery of pronuncia- 
tion, the following method is an interesting and natural way of introducing 
the student to the language and teaching him the characteristic sounds of 
the letters, in accordance with the above-mentioned principles. It will be 
obvious that, here too, imitation is essential in differentiating between 
closely similar sounds; but it also implies completely putting aside the old 
unsafe, inaccurate method of relying upon rules or parallels between for- 
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eign and English sounds, or teaching through imitation, without letting 
the student know about the spelling until later. This last is base neglect of 
the part visual impressions are going to play in the learning-process, to a 
large extent involving reading rather than speaking. 

In order to prove to the students how simple the Spanish language is, 
I choose the short sentence: my pronunciation is perfect, and tell them they 
can easily say that sentence in Spainsh. This we do, by merely pronouncing 
it in Spanish (showing them the necessary changes of the verb and the 
adjective). Repeating it very slowly syllable by syllable they quickly mark 
the differences in the vowel sounds and miss the English relaxed vowel 
sounds; writing the sentence in Spanish immediately below the English 
helps to emphasize the differences and similarities. Mi pronunciaci6n es 
perfecta gives them all five vowel sounds with their distinct pure vowel 
quality. Missing the English “off-glide,” they can compare the vowel 
sounds of each language not only in quality but also in length. In order to 
emphasize the constancy of the one vowel for each letter (leaving open and 
closed vowel tendencies for later discussion) simple English sentences are 
written in English but pronounced in Spanish. These the teacher repeats 
many times, marking even to the point of exaggeration the dissimilarities 
in Spanish and English vowel sounds and then writing the Spanish form 
below the English, and repeating them until the sounds are fixed in the 
students’ minds. Easy examples are: 


The professor is didactic. My diet is austere. 
El profesor es diddctico. Mi dieta es austera. 


Amnesia is terrible. Salt is digestible. 
La amnesia es terrible. La sal es digestible. 


My gratitude is sincere. History is inexact. 
Mi gratitud es sincera. La historia es inexacta. 


With all of these examples on the board the student finds it a simple 
task to make his own list of the five vowels and write a description of their 
characteristic sounds. (If he likes the teacher may help the student to find 
English words in which the sounds occur, for use by the student in de- 
scribing the sound.) 

From these examples the student can go through picking out the conso- 
nants and their sounds, writing a description of each. Here, the teacher 
may with profit suggest the rules for the g, j, c, 2, b, 2, d, q, h, ll, i, rr, x, and 
y and u in diphthongs or triphthongs, pointing out Spanish American de- 
viations from the Castilian accent. He should emphasize these difficult 
sounds with multiple illustrations—selecting as examples such words as 
are so closely akin to the English equivalent as to be nearly identical in form 
and meaning. Nothing which might distract the student’s efforts from the 
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main task before him, namely, mastery of pronunciation, should be pre- 
sented in these first lessons. 

Then vowel-combinations, syllabification, and accent, as well as linking 
of words and phonic groups, carefully stressed from the very beginning, 
can easily be taught from the same examples. If these are assigned for 
rote memory, tested, and in the following class-hour similar sets are pro- 
posed, allowing the student to pronounce the English word in Spanish, 
and then attempt to write it in Spanish, correcting any mistake made by an 
explanation from the student as to the reason for the error, the teacher’s 
success will be assured. Later frequent dictation quizzes, with required syl- 
labification-division of each word, will best test the student’s ear. 





Objectives of a Second-Y ear German Course 


ANNA R. NEUENSCHWANDER 
Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio 


N this article I shall endeavor to describe the work done in my second- 

year German class, stating the aims and objectives of the course, the 
method employed to attain the desired goal, and the benefits one can hope 
to gain from such a study. 

First of all, a thorough foundation in first-year German is presupposed. 
This foundation, plus a real interest on the part of the student, will do 
much to help him achieve satisfactory results. Naturally, the student does 
not plunge immediately into advanced German literature in his second- 
year work, because the second-year course is still considered primarily as 
a language course. Not until the student has a thorough knowledge of 
German grammar and syntax, and has read and discussed numerous short 
stories and plays in German, is he ready to appreciate the serious study 
of German literature. 

In two years of German, the main objective toward which one strives 
is a reading knowledge, but in addition to this it is also possible for the 
better student to achieve, to a fair degree, the ability to master a simple 
conversational German that would serve for everyday use. Of course, per- 
fection in these skills is not promised in two years’ study. Moreover, as 
already stated, the two years’ study of German can serve as a preparation 
for the appreciation of the literature. 

When a student begins the study of German, or any foreign language, he 
must readjust completely his way of thinking. He must learn (1) new 
names for familiar objects and actions, (2) the conjugation of verbs, and 
the inflection of nouns and adjectives, and (3) he must understand sentence- 
structure, word-order, and idioms different from his accustomed habit of 
expression. For example, if he has a new table in his room, he doesn’t think 
“That is the table,” but ‘‘Das ist der Tisch”; he thinks of his room, ‘Dies 
ist mein Zimmer.” Day by day as he progresses in his study, he combines 
the two thoughts, and instead of reacting in English to the idea ‘I have 
a new table in my room,” he reacts in German and says “Ich habe einen 
neuen Tisch in meinem Zimmer.” Thus, step by step, he continues to learn 
German words for familiar objects and actions, about which he has formerly 
thought in English. The learning of a new language is a cumulative process 
in the first year, and must necessarily be very simple and elementary at 
first. But if this habit of thinking and speaking in simple German were per- 
sistently followed, it would develop into a natural reaction, and the ability 
to express one’s thoughts in German would grow. Hence, the first year’s 
work must be a readjustment of one’s way of thinking and expressing 
himself. It must be a German reaction to a stimulus that formerly called 
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forth an English reaction. This type of preparation serves as a foundation 
for second-year work. 

Let us now consider the immediate objective of the second year. It is 
generally conceded that the chief objective of modern foreign language study 
is a reading knowledge, and this objective is particularly stressed in the 
work of the second year. By a reading knowledge is meant the ability of 
the student to comprehend the thought contained in a printed page of 
German of a moderate degree of difficulty without too frequent recourse 
to the dictionary, and without first translating into English. Ample oppor- 
tunity is afforded the student to develop his reading knowledge, since the 
course consists of the study of many short stories and plays, with the main 
objective always in mind. Since the discussion of the material read in class 
is always in German, the student continues in his habit of thinking in 
German, begun in the first lesson of the first year’s work. The next step 
after establishing the habit of thinking in German is to give expression in 
German to his thoughts and ideas. This is achieved by reading aloud a 
portion of the text and answering, in German, questions which are based 
on it. By skillful questioning the student is led to give a connected descrip- 
tion of a character, incident, landscape, environment, or whatever the 
paragraph may contain. He is urged to visualize, wherever possible, the 
content of what he reads, and from this mental picture he expresses in 
German his thoughts. Thus, step by step, the student is guided in his 
thinking and vocal expression, and so gradually attains a secondary ob- 
jective in his language study, namely the ability to express himself in simple 
German. While it is true that not every student arrives at this goal, yet it 
is also true that it is quite possible for the better student to attain this 
secondary objective and express himself in very creditable German. 

Of what else does the second-year course consist? First of all, there is 
a grammar review, which is studied along with the reading of stories, plays, 
and poetry, a prose composition book being used once a week. Such a re- 
view need not be dull and uninteresting. Much depends upon the choice 
of a book. In the book which we use, each lesson contains a fundamental 
grammatical principle for review, cleverly worked into a page of practical 
and idiomatic German. The lessons abound in useful everyday German 
expressions which provide excellent material for lively conversation. To 
clinch the essential points of the lesson, there is also a page of English 
based on the German text to translate into idiomatic German. Thus the 
student gets the grammar review, but dressed up in such a fashion that he 
cannot help being interested. It doesn’t appear as the dull grammar of the 
first year, but as something useful and practical. His interest increases as 
he finds himself able to express in German his needs in traveling, in a rail- 
way station, in a hotel, in a restaurant, on a shopping expedition, in a 
library, and in many other situations that may arise in a day’s experience. 
The student can gain an invaluable, active, conversational vocabulary 
from this part of second-year work. 
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The stories are divided into two groups, those that are read in class and 
those that serve as collateral reading. It is not difficult to make a choice of 
reading material, since German literature of the romantic period abounds 
in so many delightful stories typical of German life and thought. Con- 
temporary writers also supply us with much interesting literature. Natu- 
rally, the stories selected for class are those whose content lends itself more 
readily to conversation and class discussion. These books are studied in- 
tensively, with much attention given to oral and written reproduction in 
German. The purpose of the collateral reading is to increase the student’s 
ability to read rapidly for content, and then to reproduce the essential 
thought briefly in German. This rapid reading also gives the student a 
better background of good German literature of moderate difficulty. The 
same procedure is followed in the choice of plays read; they are not selected 
for depth of thought, but are of a lighter nature, usually comedies, and aid 
in stimulating lively conversation. Those read in class are studied in detail. 
Poetry is not stressed as a definite division of the work, but a number of the 
favorite and better-known poems are memorized. Wherever possible, atten- 
tion is called to the occasion which caused the poem to be written, and in- 
teresting facts in the life of the writer are given in the hope that the stu- 
dent’s interest in the beauty of poetry may be aroused and he may become 
eager to read more of it. Thus the poetry, stories, and plays of the second 
year serve as a preparation for the more serious study of German literature. 

In order to give the student some material of current value, it is sug- 
gested that he read a German newspaper when possible. Die Illustrierte 
Zeitung, one of the best weekly German magazines, is always available in 
the modern language reading room, and attention is called to its illustra- 
tions, which depict German life and interests. The humor and satire do 
much to make the student realize that the German people are just as 
human as we are. Das Deutsche Echo, an eight-page monthly German news- 
paper, is used for a regular recitation. Various articles are assigned to differ- 
ent students who prepare a report in German on the main item therein. 
Articles not assigned to students are read aloud in class and the content 
discussed. By this means the student gains information of various kinds, 
such as historical, literary, and occasionally scientific news. There is also 
a page of worthwhile illustrations of current events. Both Roman and 
German type are used in this paper, affording the student good practice 
in reading both kinds of print. 

To vitalize the study of German, the better student is given the oppor- 
tunity to exchange letters with a German correspondent if he so desires, 
putting into practice what he has learned, and obtaining first-hand in- 
formation about the people and the country. There is a feeling of pride and 
satisfaction in being able to carry on such a foreign correspondence, which 
often continues for several years and does much to keep alive interest in 
things German. 

Have the two years spent in the study of German been wasted? To this 
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question one can surely give a negative answer. If, after two years of work 
in German according to the suggested objectives and methods, the student 
should not continue his language study any longer, the two years thus 
spent are capable of lasting results. Of course, the success of a course, or a 
method, does not depend wholly on the instructor. The student also has 
his obligation to fulfill. He must also have something upon which the in- 
structor can build. If the student does not assume his part of the responsi- 
bility, no method, however excellent, can produce success. 

What benefit does the student derive from his two-year study of Ger- 
man? By daily reading aloud, his pronunciation becomes more natural; it 
can be understood and does not attract unfavorable attention. Smoothness 
in reading develops a feeling for rhythm and expression. His ability to ex- 
press himself in German increases his active vocabulary. The more German 
he reads, the more passive vocabulary he acquires. He develops a “‘Sprach- 
gefiihl,” an instinctive understanding and feeling for the language. The 
assembling and organizing of ideas necessary to give a connected descrip- 
tion of a character, scene, or incident should develop his power to visualize 
what he reads, and increase his imaginative ability. 

If a student continues conscientiously with this type of study, he will 
soon acquire the ability to read in German any German literature of mod- 
erate difficulty with a degree of ease and fluency comparable to the ease 
and fluency with which he reads English literature of the same level. By 
adding to his reading ability, the ability to visualize what he has read and 
reproduce orally in the foreign language the idea or concept thus gained, 
he has not only attained the main objective of modern foreign language 
study, namely, a reading knowledge, but is also well on the way to achieve 
proficiency in speaking the language. 

The cultural benefit alone makes the study worthwhile, not to mention 
the achievement in mastering the mechanics of a foreign language, which 
often helps the student to understand better the mechanics of his own. He 
knows something of the geography and history of the country whose lan- 
guage he has studied. He has gained some knowledge of the traditions and 
customs of a people through the medium of its language and literature. 
The real student, who is sincerely interested in his work, can lay the founda- 
tion for future study and appreciation of German literature through his 
acquaintance with German authors and their works. To such a student, 
two years’ study of German will bea help in acquiring a broader and more 
understanding attitude toward the German people. Any student interested 
in reading now has an additional way to make profitable use of leisure-time. 
And finally, in return for efforts well spent, the student has the satisfaction 
and joy that comes from mastering something difficult. 















The Teaching of French Composition as Observed 
in a School in Paris 


MILDRED PAULA CUMMINGS 
Brighton High School, Boston, Massachusetts 


HE art of writing composition is given an important place in the pro- 

gram of the schools in France. The results of this emphasis are evident, 
for the Frenchman has the ability to express his ideas clearly, concisely, 
and logically. We all know that French is the language of treaties because it 
is a language that is accurate and definite. Consequently, as teachers, 
keenly interested in the subject, we were delighted when we were invited 
to visit a school to see how composition is taught. 

Thus, early one morning in March, 1937 we went to a public school 
situated in the market district of Paris, a school which possessed a moving- 
picture machine, a great aid in this type of lesson. The films were old, the 
machine small, and it was necessary to show the pictures in a small com- 
partment of the basement. The boys were crowded together on wooden 
benches in the narrow room. Yet we witnessed there a lesson which was 
remarkable in its technique. The teacher was an artist in his profession and 
as we watched the lesson progress we had quite the same feeling that we 
have had on regarding the execution of a graceful dance. There was an easi- 
ness, a sureness, a finish in the work of this teacher. 

The boys were about thirteen years old, the age of the boys in our ninth 
grades. Each boy was ready for the work; he had a pencil and a notebook. 
On one page he had the headings—Nouns—Verbs—Adjectives—and there 
was space for the suitable words under each heading. The teacher an- 
nounced that he would write the words on the board, but that it was the 
duty of each boy to classify the words properly in his own notebook. Then 
followed a discussion of the subject, namely, “(Hunting the Dolphin.” The 
instructor asked the boys, he did not tell them, why the term “hunting”’ 
was used instead of “‘fishing.”” Many raised their hands to respond, for the 
lads were interested and gave good attention. And throughout the lesson, 
interest did not flag. It was decided that the dolphin had to be pursued. 
The teacher tried to develop the reply that the dolphin is a cetacean, but 
it was necessary for him finally to give the word to the boys and he wrote it 
under the title on the board. 

Then the film was shown in short sections, questions being asked be- 
tween the separate parts. We saw the boat first. The boys recognized it as a 
sailing vessel. It had the necessary equipment. One bright lad knew that the 
harpoon is used to catch the dolphin. We saw a buoy, which aids in the 
capture. The scholars described the buoy as cylindrical, conical, but the 
teacher finally drew forth the word, “biconical.” One pupil spelled the 
word, while the teacher wrote it on the blackboard and the others copied 
it under the proper heading in their notebooks. This procedure was followed 
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with all the significant words for the composition. This section of the film 
was then repeated and the boys were told to look carefully and to make 
mental pictures in order to write a good description for the following Friday. 
They were told that this was their introduction. 

Then we saw the vessel get under way. The boys were led to say that 
the boat had been moored and that it was now putting out to sea. We saw 
the captain. One boy said, ‘He has a hat,” but the teacher disliked es- 
pecially the common expression, ‘“‘He has” and called upon another who 
said, ‘“He is wearing a cap”’ and another added, “Il est coiffé d’une cas- 
quette,”’ an elegant expression which has no exact English equivalent. 
The captain appeared on the screen using field-glasses, and the boys re- 
marked that he seemed to have sighted something. The captain summoned 
the mate, who replaced him on the bridge. We then saw the captain 
quickly descend the stairs. One boy offered the remark that he called the 
men, but another improved upon this by saying that the captain roused 
the men to action. The boat approached the dolphin. It was called to the 
attention of the boys that the captain himself used the harpoon. They 
were asked to define the position of the harpoon and they decided that it 
was held obliquely. After the dolphin was pierced, the teacher elicited the 
answer that the buoy curbed the progress of the dolphin in its attempted 
flight. When the dolphin was shown lying on the deck, the teacher pointed 
to the tail, the head, and the body and although he asked no description, 
he stated that he expected to find these details given in the compositions 
on the following day. 

The lesson was over. The boys filed quietly to their rooms. We were 
filled with admiration for the skill exhibited in the lesson. The pupils were 
guided to recognize the chronological order. Their use of ordinary words 
was accepted, but they were spurred to discover more definite expressions. 
It is not possible to translate some of the elegant phrases and specifically 
nautical terms that were added to the vocabulary of these city lads who 
live in a very poor section of Paris. In English, there is not one word to 
translate “‘appareillage,’”’ which means “act of getting under way.” Like- 
wise, “alerter” is best translated ‘‘to rouse to action.” ““To put out to sea” 
is a much more ordinary expression to our boys than is “gagner le large”’ to 
the French boy, for whom it is a real acquisition at the age of thirteen. Thus 
it was with many words. At the same time, attention was given to order of 
events and to minute details. 

We did not have the pleasure of reading the compositions written for 
the next Friday, but no doubt with such careful preparation, many of 
them were models of good style, excellent vocabulary, accuracy, and logic. 
We have read many such in the past. That day we had had the privilege of 
seeing how such results are obtained in the schools of Paris. 





Doctor's Degrees in Modern Foreign Languages 
1930-37 


Compiled by HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 
Managing Editor, MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 


OLLOWING is a list of recipients of the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 

from American universities during the academic year 1936-37 with 
majors in French, German, Spanish, Italian, or related fields, together with 
dates and sources of previous degrees, fields of study, and titles of the re- 
spective theses. Degrees are not listed unless they were actually conferred 
during the academic year 1936-37.* 


Brown UNIversity—Claude Paul Viens, A.B., Brown University, 1932; A.M., ibid., 
1933; (Romance Languages): “The Literary Criticism of Gustave Planche.” 

Tue Catuo.ic Unrtversity oF AMERICA—Rev. Edgar Anthony Lang, O.S.B., A.B., St. 
Leo College, 1923; A.M., The Catholic University of America, 1934; (German): “Ludwig 
Tieck’s Early Concept of Catholic Clergy and Church.” Sister Francis de Sales McGarry, 
S.L., A.B., Loretto Heights College, 1928; A.M., University of Colorado, 1934; (Romance 
Languages): ‘The Allegorical and Metaphorical Languages in the Autos sacramentales of 
Calder6n.” 

CotumsraA UNIVERSITY—Mrs. Lena Friedrich Dahme, A.B., Hunter College, 1915; A.M., 
Columbia University, 1920; (Germanic Languages): ‘‘Women in the Life and Art of Conrad 
Ferdinand Meyer.” Blanche Hinman Dow, A.B., Smith College, 1913; A.M., Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1925; (French): “The Varying Attitude Toward Women in French Literature of the 
Fifteenth Century: The Opening Years.” Elio Gianturco, J.D., Naples, Italy, 1920; A.M., 
Rollins College, 1929; (French): “Joseph de Maistre and Giambattista Vico (Italian Roots of 
de Maistre’s Political Culture).”” Margaret Leah Johnson, A.B., Barnard College, 1928; A.M., 
Columbia University, 1929; (French) : “Beaumarchais and his Opponents: New Documents on 
his Lawsuits.” Sara Hansell MacGonagle, A.B., Pennsylvania College (Pittsburgh), 1923; 
A.M., University of Pittsburgh, 1926; (French): “The Poor in Gregory of Tours; A Study of 
the Attitude of Merovingian Society Towards the Poor, as Reflected in the Literature of the 
Time.” Kathleen Miriam Munn, A.B., University of Wisconsin, 1925; A.M., ibid., 1926; 
(French): “‘A Contribution to the Study of Jean Lemaire de Belges: A Critical Study of Bio- 
bibliographical Data, Including a Transcript of Various Unpublished Works.” Wilfred Beck 
Neff, A.B., Juniata College, 1925; A.M., Columbia University, 1931; (French): “The ‘Moral’ 
Language of Philippe de Commynes.”’ Louis Perlman, LL.B., Brooklyn Law School, 1929; 
B.S., New York University, 1933; A.M., ibid., 1934; (East European Languages): “Russian 
Literature and the Business Man.” Louis Furman Sas, A.B., College of the City of New York, 
1928; A.M., Columbia University, 1930; (Romance Philology): ““The Noun Declension Sys- 
tem in Merovingian Latin.” Anthony Scenna, A.B., Amherst College, 1927; A.M., Columbia 
University, 1929; (Germanic Languages): ‘““The Treatment of Ancient Legend and History 
in Bodmer.” Louis Sorieri, A.B., New York University, 1914; A.M., ibid., 1916; (French): 
“Boccaccio’s Story of Tito e Gisippo in European Literature.” John James Spagnoli, A.B., 
College of the City of New York, 1919; A.M., Columbia University, 1924; (French): “The 


* It is hoped that this list is correct and complete. The Modern Language Journal will be 
glad to publish additions and corrections, however, and will welcome notes as to teaching 
appointments etc. Address the Managing Editor. 

The compiler also has in preparation similar lists covering the academic years from 1931- 
32 to 1933-34, inclusive. 
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Social Attitude of Marcel Proust.”’ Harold Wade Streeter, A.B., Brown University, 1923; A.M., 
Harvard University, 1926; (French): “The Eighteenth-Century English Novel in French 
Translation: A Bibliographical Study.” Mrs. Nina Andronikova-Toumanova, A.B., St. Cather- 
ine College, Russia, 1905; A.M., Columbia University, 1930; (East European Languages): 
“Anton Chekhov, The Voice of Twilight Russia.” 

CornELL UnIvErRSITY—Lawrence Russell Andrus, A.B., Cornell University, 1925; (French 
Philology, French Literature, Italian): “A Study of the Subjunctive Usage in the Roman de 
Troie.”” Marvin Charles Dilkey, A.B., DePauw University, 1932; (German Literature, German 
Philology, Elizabethan Literature): “‘A Critical Investigation of Charles Sealsfield’s Literary 
Style.” Gifford Phillips Orwen, A.B., University of Rochester, 1930; A.M., ibid., 1931; (French 
Literature, French Philology, Italian Literature): ‘“Maurice Barrés: Critic of Art.” Blanchard 
Livingstone Rideout, A.B., Harvard University, 1927; A.M., ibid., 1930; (French Literature, 
French Philology, Spanish Literature): ‘““The Medical Practitioner in the French Novel, 
1850-1900.” ; 

Duxe University—Eugene Elmore Gardner, A.B., Furman University, 1914; A.M., 
University of Chicago, 1923; (French): “Brunetiére and the Doctrinaire Critics of the 
Twentieth Century.” 

Harvarp UNIvERSITY—Frederic Kappeler Arnold, A.B., Harvard University, 1929; 
A.M., ibid., 1932; (Romance Philology): “The Use of Glide-Sounds in Consonant Groups in 
the Romance Languages.” (Instructor in French, Wesleyan University.) Albert Franklin 
Buffington, A.B., 1928; A.M., Harvard University, 1932; (Germanic Philology): “A Gram- 
matical and Linguistic Study of Pennsylvania German.” (Instructor in German, University 
of New Hampshire.) Anthony Joseph DeVito, A.B., Harvard University, 1933; (Romance 
Philology): “Giovanni Verga and the Italian Short Story.” John Andrew Hamilton, A.B., 
University of South Carolina, 1928; A.M., ibid., 1930; A.M., Harvard University, 1934; 
(Romance Philology): ‘‘Corneille’s Literary Reputation, 1629-1684.” Thomas Edward Laven- 
der, A.B., University of Alabama, 1927; A.M., Harvard University, 1930; (Romance Philol- 
ogy): “The Histoire des Severanbes of Denis Veiras.” (Assistant Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages, University of Richmond.) William Marion Miller, A.B. Miami University, 1923; A.M., 
University of Missouri, 1924; A.M. Harvard University, 1937; (Romance Philology): “The 
Non-Noble Classes as Depicted in Selected Old French Romances.” (Assistant Professor of 
French, Miami University.) Maxwell Isaac Raphael, A.B., McGill University, 1921; A.M., 
Harvard University, 1922; (Romance Philology): ‘“The Lover’s Helper: Studies in the De- 
velopment of a Literary Type.” Edward Pease Shaw, A.B., Harvard University, 1933; A.M., 
ibid., 1934; (Romance Philology) : “Jacques Cazotte, Illuminist and Man of Letters.” (Sheldon 
Fellow for 1937-38.) 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY—Sister Beatrice Cecile Pender, A.B., St. Mary-of-the-Woods Col- 
lege, 1930; (French): “Jeanne d’Arc in French Romantic Drama.” Mrs. Nellie Jacqmain 
Pepper, A.B., St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, 1931; (French): ‘The Dramatic Art of Paul 
Bourget.” 

Jouns Hopkins Untversity—Vera Ethel Smalley, A.B., Indiana University, 1917; (Ro- 
mance Languages): ‘The Sources of Cotgrave’s A Dictionarie of the French and English 
Tongues, London, 1611.” Wilmarth Holt Starr, A.B., Wesleyan University, 1934; (Romance 
Languages): “Florent Carton Dancourt (1661-1725): His Life and Dramatic Works.” 

New York UNIversIty—A melia E. Anthony, A.B., Boston University, 1926; (Romance 
Languages): “A Study of the Status and Objectives of the French Extra-Curriculum Activi- 
ties in the Secondary Schools of New York State and an Evaluation of Current Practices in 
Terms of Criteria Formulated by Experts in the Field.” (Teacher, High School, White Plains, 
N. Y.) Kenneth N. McKee, A.B., University of Pittsburgh, 1925; A.M., ibid., 1927; (Romance 
Languages): ‘The Evolution of the Réle of the Priest on the Parisian Stage during the French 
Revolution.” (Instructor in French, New York University.) Maxim Newmark, A.B., Syracuse 
University, 1929; A.M., ibid., 1930; (German): “Otto Brahm: The Man and the Critic.” 
(Teacher, Brooklyn Technical High School.) Moses Ratner, B.S., New York University, 1929; 
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(Romance Languages): “Theory and Criticism of the Novel in France from the Astrée to 
1750.” Herbert Schueler, A.B., College of the City of New York, 1934; (German): ‘Hebbel and 
the Dream.”’ John Francis Sullivan, A.B., College of the City of New York, 1931; A.M., New 
York University, 1933; (German): “Das Sprichwort bei Johann Fischart.” (Instructor, Col- 
lege of the City of New York.) 

Tse Onto State UNIVERSITY—Girdler Drent Fitch, A.B., Transylvania College, 1921; 
A.M., University of Chicago, 1923; (Romance Languages—French): “‘A Study of the Dramat- 
ic Technique of Six Nineteenth-Century French Dramatists.” (Instructor in Romance 
Languages, The Ohio State University.) Gilbert John Jordan, A.B., Southwestern University, 
1924; A.M., University of Texas, 1928; (German): “Der Aufzug im deutschen Drama, ein 
Beitrag zur Bedeutungs- und Buehnengeschichte.”’ (Assistant Professor of German, Southern 
Methodist University.) Gerald Edward Wade, A.B., Ohio Wesleyan University, 1918; A.M., 
University of Wisconsin, 1925; (Romance Languages—Spanish): “Tirso de Molina, La Sancta 
Juanna, Primera Parte: An Edition with Introduction and Notes.” (Assistant Professor of 
Spanish, University of Tennessee.) 

PRINCETON UNIvERSITY—Marion Edward Porter, A.B., Washington and Lee University, 
1933; (Romance Languages): ‘The Second Battle of Babylon in the Roman d’ Alexandre: 
Internal Evidence as to its Authorship.” 

RADCLIFFE CoLLEGE—Alice Blake Critchett, A.B., Mount Holyoke College, 1933; A.M., 
Radcliffe College, 1935; (Romance Philology): “Anatole France and Christianity, with Spe- 
cial Reference to its Development in Relation to the Affairs of his Time.” (Instructor in 
French, Mount Holyoke College.) 

STANFORD UNIvERSITY—Pablo Avila, A.B., Stanford University, 1931; A.M., ibid., 
1932; (Romanic Languages—Spanish): ‘“The Introduction of Romanticism into Mexican 
Literature.” Leonor Maria Mejia, A.B., Loyola University, 1924; A.M., Stanford University, 
1926; (Romanic Languages—Spanish): “‘An Investigation of Spanish Ballad Origins.” Juan 
Bautista Rael, A.B., St. Mary’s College, 1923, A.M., University of California, 1927; (Romanic 
Languages—Spanish): ‘‘A Study of the Phonology and Morphology of New Mexico Spanish 
Based on a Collection of 410 Folk Tales.” 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA—William Joseph Berrien, A.B., Stanford University, 1927; 
(Romance Literature): ‘‘Rod6: Biograffa y estudio critico.” Charles Ernest Borden. A.B., 
University of California at Los Angeles, 1932; A.M., University of California, 1933; (German): 
“Johann Elias Schlegel als Vorlaufer Gotthold Ephraim Lessings.” Lester Gilbert Krakeur, 
A.B., New York University, 1932; A.M., ibid., 1934; (Romance Literature): “(La Correspon- 
dance de Diderot: Son intérét documentaire, psychologique et littéraire.”” Helen Julia McKin- 
ney, A.B., University of Kansas, 1918; A.M., ibid., 1926; (Romance Literature): “Antoine 
Furetiére, Novelist.” Charles Southward Singleton, A.B., University of Missouri, 1931; (Ro- 
mance Literature): ‘‘The Literature of Pageantry in Florence During the Renaissance.” 

University oF Cutcaco—Paul Martin Bretscher, Diploma, Concordia Theological 
Seminary, 1915; A.M., University of Chicago, 1928; (Germanics): ‘“The History and Cultural 
Significance of the Taschenbuch Urania.” William Leeper Crain, A.B., University of North 
Dakota, 1918; A.M., University of Chicago, 1925; (Romance Languages): “A Critical Edition 
of Balzac’s Le Secret des Ruggieri.’? John Cary Davis, Ed.B., Southern Illinois State Normal 
University, 1929; A.M., University of Chicago, 1930; (Romance Languages): “The Use of the 
Subjunctive and the Conditional in the Perlesvaus.”’ Ernest Faber Haden, A.B., Southwestern 
Presbyterian College, 1924; (Romance Languages): ‘“‘The Physiology of French Consonant 
Changes: A Study in Experimental Phonetics.”” Wayland Debs Hand, A.B., University of 
Utah, 1933; A.M., ibid., 1934; (Germanics): “The Schnaderhiipfel: An Alpine Folk Lyric.” 
Carl Paul Klitzke, Diploma, Concordia Theological Seminary, 1930; A.M., University of 
Chicago, 1934; (Germanics): “The German Household Poem.” Herman Carl Meyer, A.B., 
Capital University, 1924; (Germanics): ‘The Authorship of the Old High German Tatian: 
Addition and Non-Addition of Pronoun Subjects.” Mary Wingfield Scott, A.B., Bernard Col- 
lege, 1921; A.M., University of Chicago, 1925; (Romance Languages): “Art and Artists in 
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Balzac’s Comédie Humaine.” Grace Mildred Sproull, A.B., Miami University, 1922; Certificat 
d’Etudes frangaises, University of Paris, 1923; A.M., University of Chicago, 1927; (Romance 
Languages): “Jean-Francois de la Harpe, Controversialist and Critic.” Bernard Weinberg, 
Ph.B., University of Chicago, 1930; Dipléme d’enseignement francais, University of Paris, 
1931; (Romance Languages): “French Realism: The Critical Reaction, 1830-70.” 

University oF ILLINo1s—Christian Otto Arndt, B.D., Concordia Seminary, 1927; A.M., 
Washington University, 1928; M.S., University of Illinois, 1932; (German): “The Changing 
Appreciation of the Writings of Adalbert Stifter.” Ester Frances Barnett, A.B., James Millikin 
University, 1927; A.M., University of Illinois, 1929: (Romance Languages): “An Edition of 
El Leén de Espana by Pedro de la Vezilla Castellanos.” Marvin Ellis Butterfield, A.B., Sim- 
mons University, 1927; A.M., Oklahoma University, 1930; (Romance Languages): “The 
Interpreters of Fernando Cortés, Dofia Marina, and Jerénimo de Aguilar.” Boyd George 
Carter, A.B., College of William and Mary, 1929; A.M., University of Illinois, 1933; (Romance 
Languages) : “The French Realists and the Theatre: Gustave Flaubert, the Goncourt Brothers, 
and Alphonse Daudet.” Robert Theodore Ittner, A.B., University of Illinois, 1931; (German): 
“The Christian Legend in German Literature Since Romanticism.” Margaret Kidder, A.B., 
Morningside College, 1923; A.M., University of Illinois, 1929; (Romance Languages): “A 
Critical Edition of El Bernardo of Bernardo de Balbuena.’’ Paul Gerhardt Krauss, A.B., 
Michigan State College, 1930; A.M., University of Wisconsin, 1931; (German): “The Loblied: 
A Study of the German Secular Song of Praise, 1450-1650.” Louise Finley Lodge, A.B., Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1924; A.M., ibid., 1931; (Romance Languages): “Angélica in El Bernardo 
and Las Lagrimas de Angélica.” Roberta Myrtle Riegel, A.B., Central College, 1915; A.M., 
University of Chicago, 1926; (Romance Languages): ‘‘Sainte-Beuve’s Treatment of Romanti- 
cism and the Romanticists in his Principal Works of Criticism.”” Vern Wade Robinson, A.B., 
DePauw University, 1929; A.M., University of Illinois, 1931; (German): “‘The History of the 
German Play in One Act in the Eighteenth Century,” Charles Harry Stubing, A.B., Wesleyan 
University, 1931; A.M., Columbia University, 1933; (German): “The Relations of the German 
Realists to Literary History and Criticism in the Field of Prose Fiction.” 

StaTE UNIVERSITY OF Iowa—Elizabeth Anna Barbou, A.B., Augustana College, 1928; 
A.M., State University of Iowa, 1930; (French, English, Music): “‘A Critical Study of Auguste 
Angellier, with Translations in Verse of Selected Poems.” (Instructor in Romance Languages, 
State University of Iowa.) Herbert Martin Wiliging, A.B., Columbia College, 1933; A.M., 
State University of Iowa, 1934; (French, Spanish, German): ‘“‘Realism in the Early French 
Epics.” 

UNIvErRsSITY OF Micu1caAN—Pierre Charles Delatire, Dipléme, University of Paris; (Ro- 
mance Languages): “La Durée des E d’un Francais: Etude de Phonétique Expérimentale.” 
Abraham Herman, A.B., University of Michigan, 1921; A.M., ibid., 1923; (Romance 
Languages): “Edouard Estaunié, His Ideas and Ideal.” Jacques Léon Salvan, A.M., University 
of Kansas, 1923; (Romance Languages): ‘Le Romantisme Frangais et ]’Angleterre Victori- 
enne.” Vincent Anthony Scanio, A.B., University of Buffalo, 1930; A.M., University of Michi- 
gan, 1932; (Romance Languages): “The Doctrine of the Lady in Italian Mediaeval and Ren- 
aissance Treatises.” Harry Jay Skornia, A.B., Michigan State College, 1932; A.M., University 
of Michigan, 1933; (Romance Languages): “The Theory and Practice of the Seventeenth- 
Century Realistic Novel in France.” Charles Neff Staubach, A.B., University of Michigan, 
1928; A.M., ibid., 1930; (Romance Languages—Spanish): “‘The Influence of French Thought 
on Feij6o.” Lydia Elizabeth Wagner, A.B., University of Nebraska, 1929; A.M., ibid., 1930; 
(Germanic Languages and Literatures) : “The Scientific Interest of Friedrich von Hardenberg 
(Novalis).” 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA—Sister Marie Philip Haley, A.B., College of St. Catherine, 
1921; A.M., University of Minnesota, 1925; (Romance Languages): “‘Racine and the Art 
Poétique of Boileau.” (Professor of Romance Languages, College of St. Catherine.) Howard S. 
Jordan, A.B., University of Minnesota, 1929; A.M., ibid., 1930; (Romance Languages): 
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“Saint-Evremond as a Literary Critic.” (Instructor in Romance Languages, University of 
Minnesota.) 

UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA—David Ethan Frierson, A.B., University of South 
Carolina, 1928; A.M., ibid., 1929; (French): “A Historical Study of the Language of Venice 
XIII, Franco-Italian Manuscript of the Fourteenth Century.” John Archie Thompson, A.B., 
Davidson College, 1925; (Spanish): ‘‘Alexandre Dumas and the Romantic Drama in Spain, 
1830-1850.” William Rowe Weaver, A.B., Davidson College, 1929; A.M., University of North 
Carolina, 1934; (Spanish): “‘An Introductory Study of Stage Devices in the Siglo de Oro 
Drama.” 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA—Richard D. Abraham, B.S. in Ed., University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1931; A.M., ibid., 1935; (Romanics): ‘‘A Portuguese Version of the Life of Barlaam 
and Josaphat: Paleographical Edition and Linguistic Study.” (Teacher of Spanish, Philadel- 
phia Public High Schools.) Henry Hare Carter, B.S., in Ed., University of Pennsylvania, 1928; 
A.M., ibid., 1931; (Romanics): ‘“‘Paleographical Edition and Study of the Language of a 
Portion of Codex Alcobacensis 200.” (Instructor in Romance Languages, Cedarcrest College.) 
Adolph Matz, A.B., University of Pennsylvania, 1932; A.M., ibid., 1933; (Germanics) : “Origin 
and Form of Adam Muller’s Philosophy of State and Art.” (Instructor in Accounting, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania.) Jerome Aaron Moore, A.B., Texas Christian University, 1923; A.M., 
ibid., 1927; (Romanics): ““The Romancero in the Chronicle-Legend Plays of Lope de Vega.” 
(Assistant Professor of Foreign Languages, Texas State College for Women.) 

UnIversity oF PittsspurGH—Hersilia Donis de Dardano, A.B., Instituto Nacional Cen- 
tral de Guatemala, 1905; A.M., Middlebury College, 1933; (Spanish): “Obras de Enrique 
Gémez Carrillo.” Harry Albert Gnatkowski, A.B., Oberlin College, 1925; A.M., University of 
Wisconsin, 1928; (German): ‘The Social Message in Anzengruber’s Dramas.” 

UNIVERS: TY OF Toronto—Harry Steinhauer, A.B., University of Toronto, 1927; A.M., 
ibid., 1928; (German): “Paganism and Christianity in Gerhart Hauptmann’s Work.” 

UNIVERSITY OF Wisconsin—Hermann Barnstorff, A.M., Ohio State University, 1916; 
(German and French): “‘Die soziale, politische und wirtschaftliche Zeitkritik im Werke Gerhart 
Hauptmanns.” Helen Elizabeth Emerson, A.M., University of Wisconsin, 1925; (German and 
Comparative Literature): ‘The English Metrical Translations of Gerhart Hauptmann’s 
Verse Dramas.” Clarence Elwood Ficken, A.M., Northwestern University, 1917; (French and 
Education): “Intercorrelations of Part Scores in Foreign Language Tests.” Mary Catherine 
Hammes, A.M., University of Wisconsin, 1925; (French and Latin): “The Ethical Influence 
of Moliére’s Tartuffe in the Opinion of its French Critics.” Martha Ada Klett, A.M., University 
of Nebraska, 1928; (German and English): “Der Streit um Faust II, 1900 bis 1930.” E. T. 
Gertrude Krafft, A.M., University of Washington, 1923; (German and Philosophy): “Die 
deutsche Ausdruckskunst in Lichten von Schiller’s Aesthetik.”” Hubert Joseph Meesen, A.M., 
University of Wisconsin, 1933; (German and French): “‘Beitrage zur Frage der Beziehungen 
zwischen Goethes polarem Denken und dichterischem Schaffen.”’ Edward Elgin Milligan, 
A.M., University of Wisconsin, 1930; (French and Italian): ‘‘Moliére and Naturalism.” 
Rosa Mary Muench, A.M., University of Wisconsin, 1933; (German and European History): 
“The Social Outlook of the Older Goethe, 1805-1832.” Charles Andrew Newcomer, A.M., 
University of Kansas, 1930; (Spanish and English Philology): “Animal Names in the Works 
of Alfonso el Sabio.” Martha Nicolai, A.M., University of Wisconsin, 1925; (German and 
English): “English Opinion on German Literature in British Magazines.” Victor Rudolph 
Bernhardt Oelschlager, A.M., University of Wisconsin, 1932; (Spanish and French): “A Pre- 
liminary Spanish Word List of First Appearances up to Berceo.” Bart Edward Thomas, A.B., 
University of Montana, 1923; (Spanish and French): ‘A Concordance to the Works of Gon- 
zalo de Berceo.” Joseph Eagon Tucker, A.M., University of Wisconsin, 1933; (French and 
English): ““Moliére in England, 1700-1750.” Melvin Ehrman Valk, A.M., University of Wis- 
consin, 1933; (German and French): “Die Bedeutung des verbal Prifixes ge in Gottfried von 
Strassburg’s Tristan.” Reino Virtanen, A.M., University of Wisconsin, 1933; (French and 
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Philosophy): ‘““Remy de Gourmont and his Significance for French Pre-War Thought.” 

YALE UNIVERSITY—Robert Francis McNerney, Jr., Ph.B., Yale University, 1929; (Ro- 
mance Languages): “A Bibliography of the Venezuelan Literature in the Yale University 
Library.” (Instructor in Spanish, Yale University.) Lillian Espy Reed, A.B., Tulane Univer- 
sity, 1932; A.M., Yale University, 1934; (Germanic Languages): “Fragmentary English 
Translations of Goethe’s Faust.” (Ottendorfer Fellow in Germany.) Nils Gésta Sahlin, A.B., 
Yale University, 1927; (Germanic Languages): ‘“The Faust Puppet Play Manuscripts in the 
William A. Speck Collection of Goetheana, Yale University.” (Instructor in German, Yale 
University.) Herman Salinger, A.B., Princeton University, 1927; A.M., Stanford University, 
1929; (Germanic Languages): ““Heine’s Use of the Childish as Psychological Factor and Tech- 
nical Device.” (Instructor in German, University of Wisconsin.) Leo Andrew Schmidt, A.B., 
Yale University, 1932; (Romance Languages): ‘“‘Octave Feuillet, Novelist.”’ (Instructor in 
French and German, Lafayette College.) Bernhard Ulmer, A.B., Hamilton College, 1929; 
A.M., Harvard University, 1930; (Germanic Languages): ‘‘A Record of Goethe’s Belesenheit 
n the Weimar Period.” 








e “What Others Say—” - 


THE “READING APPROACH” AND “THE NEW 
METHOD SYSTEM’* 





MICHAEL WEST 


THE Reading Method or Reading Approach was first devised for English learners in India 
and French or German learners in the United States of America who have not the time to 
master the “active” or oral use of the language. It has also been advocated in England for 
pupils of inferior language-learning ability. Its advantages in such cases are as follows: 

1. The learner does not have to master the grammar, but merely to recognize it. (Thus 
the Indian finds it very difficult to acquire the form of the English question, yet when he 
sees it in reading it presents little or no difficulty.) 

2. The English prepositions present great difficulty in speech or writing, “To go out 
at the door,” “To look out of the window,” etc. In reading these are merely neutral: the 
preposition does not affect the meaning; even if it were wrong (to look out by the window), 
the sentence would still be intelligible. 

3. The reading method requires little teaching skill since the lesson-form is a standardized 
and fixed procedure. 

4, The reading method does not demand deep knowledge of the language on the part 
of the teacher, since he does not have to compose sentences and questions: everything is 
supplied in the books. 

5. The reading method is economical of time since the pupils all read simultaneously. 
In a good lesson every individual pupil is reading during sixty per cent of the total time, 
whereas in an oral lesson the teacher is talking half the time and the rest of the time is divided 
up among 30 (or more) pupils; thus the actual practice time is 


40 minutes 
40 pupils x2 (teacher’s talking time) 





= 30 seconds speaking practice per pupil per hour. 


* Reprinted by kind permission of Dr. West and of Dr. Paul Hempel, Editor, from The 
English Literary and Educational Review for Continental Readers (Leipzig, Wallwitz Strasse 8). 
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6. The reading method gives a very early result: it enables the child to read a simplified 
version of a story or novel (in which he encounters no new words) very soon after the beginning 
of the course. Simplified stories of this kind have been prepared with a vocabulary as small as 
500 words. This fact proves a great encouragement to the learner. 


Description of the Reading Method 


New words (selected according to their frequency) are introduced at regular intervals, 
viz., roughly one new word in every 50 or 60 recurring words. New words are repeated three 
times in the text. 

Each Reader teaches approximately 300 words. 

At the end of each Reader the whole vocabulary is reviewed in the revision exercises, 
consisting of puzzles, cross-words, etc. 

After each 300 words of progress there are three or more supplementary Readers (Readers 
containing no new words) in which the pupils can get further review and practice of the 
vocabulary, as well as increased fluency of reading. 


The Lesson-Form 


The teacher introduces the new words of the section; gives the meaning of each and 
gives some drill so as to fix it in the mind. 

The teacher makes sure that the pupils understand the questions. 

The pupils read the questions; then they read the book and search for the answers. (This 
reading is done in a low whisper. Silent reading is not used until the pupils can read faster 
than they can speak.) 

When all have finished reading, they write the answers. 

The teacher checks to see that the answers are right. 

Some reading aloud may follow. 


The Relation of Speech and Reading 


Learning to read a language before learning to speak it has the advantage that when 
the pupil begins to speak he possesses some general idea of the form of the language and 
some sense of right and wrong idiom. He is thus to some extent safeguarded against error. 
Moreover he meets the difficulties of the language in succession instead of all at once; he does 
not have to deal with the difficulty of active grammar until he has got his pronunciation and 
some vocabulary. (It is to be noted that a child learning his mother-tongue in infancy under- 
stands much before he begins to speak and that understanding always goes ahead of speaking.) 

The vivid Gestalt of the reading lesson is often sufficient to fix a context word in the 
memory both for reading and speaking (e.g., one can hardly teach a story such as Treasure 
Island without automatically acquiring such words as “treasure,”’ “parrot,”’ “pirate,”’ “‘skele- 
ton,” both for recognition and speech). Few oral situations (other than the few initial lessons 
on classroom objects) can possess the vividness of a strong story Gestalt. 

Speech work may be based direct on the reading: 

(a) In the New Method Composition Books each new word (or other item) in a section 
is practised in an exercise. The child then retells the section with the help of guide words 
(=key words helping the child to reproduce the substance of the section without actually 
supplying to him its structure). 

(b) In the New Method Structural Drill Books the structural elements introduced in 
each reader are drilled and the vocabulary is filled up by grouping the words, teaching op- 
posites together, etc., etc. 

Procedure (a) (the Compositions) is very easy to work in the classroom, but tends to 
give inadequate drill for the structure. 

Procedure (b) (the Structural Drill Books) is grammatically more sound. It emphasizes 
the structure (which is the main difficulty, in speaking and writing) and passes lightly over 
the content words, or even omits them. But it lacks the continuity of the Compositions. 
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(c) A selection of the Reading Vocabulary may be taught as a separate speech course. 
Each chapter ends in a description or conversation or other end-exercise led up to by a variety 
of drills practising the various new elements required for the end-exercise. This type of course 
supplies a vocabulary better adapted to conversational needs, and its situations are the situa- 
tions of conversation and everyday life. Learn to Speak by Speaking was the first attempt 
to produce such a course. 

All the above methods (a, b, c) differ from the normal classroom procedure in that the 
lesson is not between teacher and individual children, but between children working in pairs, 
or between the individual child and his book (talking to himself from a picture). 

The teacher introduces an exercise; the children then practise it themselves; the teacher 
meanwhile goes round among the children, listening-in to detect mistakes. 

In an ordinary oral lesson (as noted above) each child gets about thirty seconds’ speaking 
practice. In a New Method lesson each child gets (in a well-conducted lesson) about fifteen 
minutes’ actual speaking practice (simultaneous drill being counted at one-half the time value 
of self-practice or practice in pairs). This result is rendered possible by the nature of the books; 
they are self-teaching; the teacher is merely a supervisor. 

On the continent of Europe teachers tend to over-emphasize English grammar, or even 
to manufacture grammar where there is none. All grammar is a logical arrangement and 
presentation of individual speech habits, but these speech habits are in fact and in life dis- 
jointed responses to individual situations. The native does not think “II (je suis, tu est, il est) 
est (mon-ma) mon mari.’”’ Rather “est” and “mon” are produced just as spontaneously as 
the word “plume” at the sight of that article. 

The basis of the New Method system is a set of self-teaching books in which the pupil 
learns to read by reading, to speak by speaking. Both the content words and the structural 
elements are learned in situations, as responses to a situation. 


[Eprror’s Norte: See also Dr. West’s article—likewise reprinted from The English Literary 
and Educational Review for Continental Readers—in the March, 1937, issue of the Modern 
Language Journal on “‘The Present Position in Vocabulary Selection for Foreign Language 
Teaching”; and the following books by Dr. West: Learning to Read a Foreign Language (New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1926; price, 65 cents); Language in Education (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1929; price, $1.80); Definition Vocabulary (Toronto: Department 
of Educational Research, Toronto University, 1935; price, $1.00); the New Method Readers 
(also published by Longmans, Green and Co.); and the New Method English Dictionary (New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1935; price, 80 cents). H. G. D.] 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND FOREIGN TRADE! 
HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


The George Washington University, Washington, District of Columbia 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: My last appearance before this body was ten years ago in 
Charleston, South Carolina, and I ought to warn you at once that since I am a teacher of mod- 
ern foreign languages, the paper that I am about to give is very much like the paper I gave 
then; but I see so many young fellows here that it leads me to think I may with propriety re- 
peat what I said at that’time. I am very much in the position of the lady who returned from a 
visit to the Holy Land and said that she had learned a lot in the Holy Land because she had 
discovered that “Dan and Beersheba were place-names, not man and wife, like Sodom and 
Gomorrah.” 


1 From the stenotype report of remarks made at the Twenty-Third Annual Foreign Trade 
Convention, Chicago, Ill., November 8, 1936. Reprinted from the Official Report of the Con- 
vention. 
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There are a great many things in foreign trade that you foreign trade people know and I 
hope we teachers of foreign languages know, but that some of our colleagues in education 
apparently do not know. So I am going to give the same talk that I gave ten years ago, with 
some adaptation to the times. If I may interject another story, in referring to that paper, I 
am very much like the revival preacher who had been very successful, going about from town 
to town for years, and once when he was surrounded by a group of admiring ladies one asked, 
“Why is it that you are so successful? Where do you get all the ideas for these wonderful ser- 
mons you preach?” He replied, “I only have one sermon. I just holler in a different place each 
time.” 

I am going to “‘holler’’ today about the educators. I think it is important that we recon- 
sider at this time the place of modern foreign languages in our preparation for foreign trade. 
You will notice by the morning papers that our greatest salesman, and the best linguist we 
have had in the presidency for some time, has left for South America, in order among other 
things to do the kind of job for us that King Edward VIII of England did for his country when 
he was Prince of Wales. I remember hearing some years ago that Victor Cutter, one of the best 
of our American foreign traders, in addressing a group of young men who were going into Latin 
American trade, began his remarks with a paragraph or two in Spanish, and after that said, 
“T hope you understood what I have just said. If you did not, you have no business going 
into Latin American trade.” 

The same argument, modified for foreign trade in the various areas of the globe, is funda- 
mentally the argument that I am advancing today. It is just as true with respect to other 
languages which have a place and function in our foreign trade. But I need not convince a 
group of this kind of the value of a knowledge of modern foreign languages in foreign trade 
activities. No man who has had to work through intermediaries in a foreign country fails to 
envy his co-worker who is his own intermediary, whose thought does not suffer from exchange 
barriers or from devaluation. But people interested in foreign trade, to my mind, have too little 
to say about the education of our young people, a certain proportion of whom inevitably are 
going to go into foreign trade, and I am going to direct my remarks here not so much to the 
colleges and universities as to the secondary schools. 

Our foreign trade people and our business men in general, as I have said, have had too 
little to say about education. The average business man, I am afraid, is prone to put his re- 
ligion in his wife’s name and leave education to the pedagogues, and I want to try to stir some 
of you up to a little different attitude. 

American education today, unfortunately, seems to be largely in control of what some 
people call an “educational trust.” Dean Virginia Gildersleeve, of Barnard College, has 
pointed out in an article in the American Scholar that unfortunately it is almost impossible for 
a well-educated graduate of a woman’s college to get a teaching appointment, because the 
people who give out the jobs in teaching seem to have a working agreement with the people 
who teach certain courses in Education, and require these courses for appointment. If you do 
not have them you do not get a job. It is like a system of competitive bidding in which the 
specifications are so written that only one particular firm’s product can meet the specifica- 
tions, and still the bidding is called competitive. I think that has been one of the difficulties 
with our educational system. 

At the same time, we have had a group of people in partial control of the development of 
education, and particularly of the making of curricula, who have got a little bit off the track 
as far as our old ideas of education are concerned. These self-appointed leaders talk glibly 
of their pet theory, namely, that it is the school’s business at the present time to “build a new 
social order.”’ That is one of their favorite phrases. And they have a number of other unique 
ideas. They do emphasize the fact that in our American education we have paid too much 
attention to mass education and not enough to the individual. Attention to the individual is 
fine, but along with this I see growing up in our secondary education other new develop- 
ments that are not so commendable. Some educators are advocating, for instance, doing away 
with report cards, because they say these arouse the competitive spirit, as if children were 
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never going to meet that spirit again in life! They advocate doing away with examinations, 
because they say that children get nervous over examinations. A business man who has to face 
a difficult customer has to bring to bear upon that problem everything he has ever learned in 
that business. A physician who is called out at one o’clock in the morning to see a patient 
has to pass an examination on everything he has ever learned, and if he isn’t nervous about a 
critical case there is something the matter with him. But we must not let children be nervous! 

To my mind, the children who are going through this particular kind of education lack 
training in one thing that the old-type school certainly gave, namely, having to do things you 
do not want to do at the time you are supposed to do them. That is a lesson that everybody 
needs to get at some time or other. And I think these educators are entirely wrong in being 
perfectly willing to leave to immature children the decision as to the time they are going to do 
the thing and the kind of thing they are going to do. I should like to quote in that connection 
a story that has been more or less enshrined in the lore of one of our western state universities, 
according to which an engineering student, protesting about having to repeat his Freshman 
English, said, “Everybody knows that us engineers don’t need no rhetoric.” 

Our present curriculum is attacked by this group of so-called advanced educators. They 
think we are wrong to teach American history; that we give too much attention to English; 
they are attacking mathematics; and particularly they are attacking foreign languages. Not 
long ago I received a letter from a friend in Nebraska who said that superintendents in that 
state had proposed that the University of Nebraska cut down its academic units for college 
entrance from nine to six—six out of a possible fifteen units! That means if you take four years 
of English you only have to take two other years of any academic subject. These superintend- 
ents also ask that mathematics and foreign languages be eliminated as entrance requirements 
unless they are required prerequisites for required advanced work, as though the high-school 
boy of fifteen or sixteen can tell at that time whether he is ever going to need or take advanced 
work in mathematics, physics, foreign languages, or the like. They say these things should 
be replaced by something else, but nobody knows definitely what. I suspect sometimes they 
are to be replaced only by words. 

In this connection, I should like to read a brief passage from “Word Study,” published by 
the Merriam Company, publishers of the Webster International Dictionary. ‘“‘At a recent 
‘panel discussion’ in one of our great universities several speakers aired their views on ‘creative 
education,’ solemnly or otherwise. One speaker got up to remark: ‘I have discovered that if 
you have pupils of greater ability, you will get better results’; and the walls of that university 
(it is averred) rocked with this momentous announcement. Someone suggested that the 
speaker would have been much better advised had he said something like this: ‘If the correla- 
tion of intrinsic competency to actual numerical representation is definitely high, then the 
thoroughly objective conclusion may inexpugnably be reached that the scholastic derivations 
and outgrowths will attain a pattern of unified superiority.’ No one would have known what he 
was talking about, and he would thereafter have been regarded with awe as a pedagogical 
pundit.” 

That is a burlesque, of course, but a similar indictment has been made in an important 
address by a man who was formerly a professor of education himself, President L. D. Coffman, 
of the University of Minnesota, in a speech in Washington last spring before the American 
Council on Education.? I have that here. I am not going to read extracts from that speech, but 
his remarks are far more damning than anything I have said. 

For people who have had experience with foreign trade and with business in general, 
foreign languages have certain obvious values. We need more foreign languages, rather than 
less. Some of our languages, in fact, have been woefully neglected in this country. It has al- 
ways been a surprise to me that Italian has not been taught to the extent that it ought to be, 
in view of the importance of that great country not only culturally but in commercial and 


2 “A Special Plea for Education” (Chairman’s Address), Educational Record, vol. 17, no. 3 
(July, 1936), pp. 358-373. 
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international affairs. With the exception of a few centers such as New York City, San Fran- 
cisco, Providence, and Buffalo, there are few courses in Italian in secondary schools in the 
United States. The situation with regard to Portuguese is even worse, for it is almost impossi- 
ble to study Portuguese except in some of our larger universities. The situation in respect to 
respect to Russian is still worse. And so I could go on through the whole list. None of the 
languages, even those which by tradition have always been taught in American schools are 
fostered as they should be. They are subjected to numerous handicaps. 

One of the most deadly of these handicaps is the so-called “two-year standard course,” 
which has a curious history. About ten years ago, the modern foreign language teachers of the 
country conducted a survey of modern foreign language teaching, called the Modern Foreign 
Language Study. One of the phases of that survey was a purely factual inquiry as to the ex- 
tent to which modern foreign languages were taught in this country. The report brought out 
the very discouraging information that the average pupil had only two years of foreign lan- 
guage training. That was published as part of the report. We did not think that was a good 
thing; we simply published the facts. Our educational friends, however, took that up and 
they now say that the “standard course” in modern foreign languages is a two-year course, 
and discourage children from going on for more than that short period of time. If they finish 
two years of a language and have a vacant space in their program of studies, instead of con- 
tinuing that particular language and deepening and intensifying their knowledge of it, the high- 
school principal or adviser is quite likely to say, “If you want more foreign language, start a 
new one.” And then they complain because the pupil does not know much of the foreign 
language when he gets through high school. 

Dr. William Mather Lewis, now President of Lafayette College, figured out some years 
ago, discussing what we call a two-year course in foreign languages, with periods only forty 
to forty-five minutes in length, coming only three to five times a week, and with classes that 
are usually too large, that the individual attention that the average student gets in one of 
those classes in a so-called two-year course in French, Spanish, German, or other language, 
is roughly the equivalent of about ten days’ residence in a foreign country. Yet on the basis 
of that we are expected to turn out regular prima donnas in speaking a foreign language. It is 
quite impossible to do that. You would not expect a violin instructor to take a student for that 
time in a class of forty-five people and without individual instruction turn out that student 
as a finished artist on the instrument. The type of a thing which makes a fluent speaker of a 
foreign language is an art, not something that can be forced upon an ordinary person. It re- 
quires special training, special care, a certain amount of aptitude; and lots and lots of practice. 
Iam somewhat amused by the advertisments of certain schools, which I call “speak-easy” 
schools of foreign languages, that try to give the impression that it is possible to learn to speak 
a foreign language as well as a foreigner, or even better, perhaps, without any real mental 
effort. There is to be no work, no hard rules to learn, no formulas to memorize. If you will 
pardon my use of the word, you and I know that that is just “bunk.” Nothing worth while is 
acquired without hard work, and I know from experience that you cannot acquire a foreign 
language unless you are willing to make the investment of time and effort that is necessary. 

Foreign languages have suffered from other things. One is the fact that foreign language 
teachers have sometimes been foolish enough to compete with one other. The Spanish teacher 
has “knocked” the German teacher, and vice versa, and so on. That era, thank God, is all 
over and done with in the teaching of modern foreign languages. We are working together. 
Iam a Spanish teacher primarily, but I am also editor of the Modern Language Journal, which 
goes to all types of foreign language teachers in this country. You will find nothing in that 
journal which makes invidious comparisons among the foreign languages. 

I also think that in the past some Spanish teachers have been inclined to put too much 
emphasis on the practical advantages of knowing Spanish, on the assumption that if you knew 
Spanish you would make a great business ‘success in Latin America. It would be about as 
ridiculous to say that if you know German you will make a great chemist. The two things are 
not identical. One is a prerequisite to the other, but it is not an assurance of the other. I think 
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that phase also is all over. Our foreign language teachers recently put out a pamphlet, “Voca. 
tional Opportunities for Foreign Language Students,” in which we make that point very 
definitely, namely, that knowledge of a foreign language is an asset in preparation for business, 
not a guarantee that you are going to succeed in business. It is something that you need, but 
you will need a great many other things also if you are going to succeed, and that is particu. 
larly true in foreign trade. 

We do not advocate compelling all pupils in the secondary schools to study a foreign lan- 
guage. We do advocate that opportunities be provided, for all pupils who can profit by it, to 
study one or more foreign languages. We realize that a great many students in our high schools 
are not capable even of learning their mother tongue correctly, and we quite agree with the 
gentleman who talked with Dean McCarthy in saying that if you cannot use your own mother 
tongue you are not going to be successful in a foreign language. 

We also believe that there has been too much spreading-out in foreign languages. We 
think that a student should be required to continue one foreign language until he really has 
mastered it, rather than to get through school with a feeling that he has had a little French, 
a little Spanish, a little German, a little Latin. Personally, I think that there has been in some 
schools too much emphasis upon a superficial “‘pitter-patter’’ spoken knowledge. I remember 
one visitor coming away from a French class and saying, ‘They all seem to know very well 
how to say, ‘How do you do today?’ but when I asked them, ‘Where were you yesterday?’ 
they had no answers ready, because they had never learned the past tenses.” 

Another obstacle that we meet with is the erroneous idea that there is no point in learn- 
ing a foreign language, because (I quote) “these here foreigners have got to learn our language 
eventually anyway, and if they don’t they will have to learn Esperanto or something, so we 
can all converse.” 

I think that is typical of a characteristic attitude of superiority, about which I had some- 
thing to say at the Institute of Public Affairs held at Charlottesville last summer.’ Discussing 
our American feeling of superiority, I quoted a passage from Will Rogers. It was at the time 
when Dwight Morrow was ambassador to Mexico, and Will visited him. When he came back, 
after mentioning a report that Mr. Morrow might run for President, Will said: ‘I hope he 
makes it. All I want out of it is the ambassadorship to Mexico. Don’t laugh. You haven’t seen 
all our ambassadors lately, have you? I could get away with that job, for Morrow would tell 
me just what to do and how to do it. I could attend the dinners and bull fights and make 
speeches at both and listen without laughing (much) to Americans saying, ‘We got to take this 
country over and civilize it like ours.’ Like ours! Ha, ha!” 

To sum up what I have been trying to say in this rambling talk, we need first of all a 
longer course rather than the two-year “standard” which the educators are trying to force on 
us, if indeed they let us have any foreign language in the schools at all. We need to begin 
earlier, as early as the junior-high-school years. We need to have at least six- to eight-year 
courses, as they have in Europe. We need concentration upon one language until that is mas- 
tered, so that when the student comes up to college or to the university he won’t be compelled 
to do in the upper levels, in the university years, that elementary work in foreign language, 
of which Dean McCarthy’s friend was so critical. We need better training for teachers of 
foreign languages, and we need particularly to develop better trained American teachers of 
foreign languages. One of our difficulties has been the fact that some of our foreign language 
teachers, who are natives of the country whose language they teach, have not always been 
discreet. You all know the perfectly foolish thing that was done when we went into the World 
War, in eliminating German from our schools just at the time when we needed it more than 
ever before. That was due in part, at least, to the indiscretions of certain teachers of German 
birth, who aroused resentment in public opinion, and when so aroused, public opinion does 
not think. We may have the same difficulty in case we have a serious incident with any other 


3 “A Realistic Approach to Inter-American Understanding,” Hispania, vol. XIX, no. 3 
(October, 1936), pp. 381-387. 
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foreign country at any time. Some people who do not like Hitler do not want us to teach Ger- 
man in the schools. Others who do not like Mussolini do not want us to teach Italian. Some 
people who are aghast at the tragedy going on in Spain today probably do not want us to 
teach Spanish in the schools. These things have nothing whatever to do with the languages as 
an educational tool. I hope you will help us to establish that point of view. 

I should like if time permitted to say something about Spanish, my own field, but its 
natural claims do not need emphasis here. We have published pamphlets in which something 
like fifty foreign-trade firms and corporations have definitely gone on record as to its im- 
portance. I need not emphasize the importance of the natural markets in Latin America, or 
the great storehouse of raw materials which Latin America provides. Nor am I going to take 
time to say anything about the importance of a knowledge of Spanish in breaking down Latin 
American distrust and antagonism towards North Americans. 

In conclusion, I hope that the National Foreign Trade Convention will take an em- 
phatic stand against the efforts of so-called “educators” to minimize or eliminate opportuni- 
ties for learning not only Spanish but also the other foreign languages in our American schools; 
and that it will go on record, with equal emphasis, in favor of widening and deepening these 
opportunities by encouraging students to begin the study earlier, by supporting the movement 
to lengthen the present inadequate two-year course imposed by these “educators” as a norm, 
and by fostering the efforts of foreign language specialists to improve their techniques, enlarge 
their training, and simplify their objectives. 


POUR UNE AGREGATION FRANCO-MODERNE* 


L. CAZAMIAN 


D’auTRE part, si les maitres de langues étrangéres vivantes sont déja virtuellement en état 
de donner l’enseignement du frangais, et si trés peu de chose suffirait 4 rendre leur compétence 
actuelle et totale, il est de bonnes raisons pour que cette extension de leur réle soit souhaitable, 
et aussi, pour qu’ils s’acquittent de leurs nouveaux devoirs excellemment. Parmi les avantages 
a espérer, je n’insisterai pas sur l’accroissement de prestige: il devrait en principe étre grand, 
car la langue et la littérature maternelles sont par droit le centre de nos humanités; mais 
hélas! le sont-elles en effet? Acquérant le privilége de collaborer 4 une discipline qui est tou- 
jours un peu, comme la leur, la Cendrillon de notre Université, nos maitres de langues ne se 
créeraient pas de titres de noblesse aux yeux de tous ceux pour qui la dignité de l’esprit n’a 
pas de foyer comparable a celui de la Rome antique; mais ils élargiraient, outre leur réle, leur 
contact avec la vie des jeunes intelligences, et leur confiance en eux-mémes; ils seraient moins 
eloignés de cette position de premier plan dans |’enseignement littéraire, 4 laquelle il faudra 
bien que le maitre de francais accéde un jour par sa vertu propre, et dont le maitre de langues 
vivantes aurait sa part grace au francais—le jour od il sera vraiment établi que le francais 
est une langue vivante . . . En outre, j’imagine que sauf pour ceux dont l’énergie avare cherche 
seulement |’économie de l’effort, il y aurait dans cette activité en partie double un intérét 
trés vif, une source constante d’enrichissement ouverte au maitre comme 4 1’éléve, l’occasion, 
sans le moindre “comparatisme,”’ de mille rapprochements et comparaisons suggestifs. 

Mais surtout, le professeur de langues modernes serait un excellent maitre de francais, 
parce qu’il serait trés bien préparé par sa formation, son tour d’esprit, son expérience pédago- 
gique et pratique, 4 étre dans la plénitude du terme un professeur d’humanités modernes; il 
pourrait briser l’enchantement cruel qui tient encore notre littérature nationale, Universitaire- 
ment parlant, prisonniére dans le palais de l’humanisme classique, oi dorment les dieux morts. 
Avec l’audace et la franchise de sa modernité, il oserait libérer le francais du poids d’une 
sujétion qui l’accable. Il rejoindrait ainsi, dans 1’effort et le désir, les meilleurs maitres de 


* An extract from an article by Professor Cazamian published in Les langues modernes 
(Juin-Juillet, 1937). 
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francais—car il en est au Lycée d’éminents, et ce n’est pas la faute de nos collégues, mais celle 
des programmes, des examens, et de la tradition Universitaire, si tous ne tirent pas d’un pareil 
instrument l’usage auquel il se préte. Comme les littératures étrangéres vivantes posent mille 
problémes a la solution desquels l’héritage de la Gréce et de Rome n’importe en général que 
fort peu, un spécialiste de ces littératures est tout naturellement prét 4 regarder les lettres 
francaises avec des yeux frais, 4 les étudier en elles-mémes et pour elles-mémes; et il sentira 
plus vivement ce qu’a d’original l’Ame qui les anime, de ce que son effort s’est dépensé a sentir, 
intuitivement, une Ame aussi, une autre Ame comparable, dans les ceuvres littéraires d’un 
autre pays. Entre la langue, la pensée, la civilisation et la culture d’un groupe humain, les 
“néophilologues” sont exercés 4 rechercher, 4 montrer, tous les rapports massifs ou subtils, 
visibles ou secrets; c’est par leur méthode, c’est par leur exemple que l’unité essentielle du 
genie francais sera saisie dans ses manifestations diverses. Le prestige excessif de la “‘latinité” 
pesant toujours, dans la domaine pédagogique, sur notre independance nationale, la réduisant 
au réle d’héritiére et de prolongement, c’est par le détour des patries modernes extérieures 
a la nétre, que la nétre retrouvera ici ses titres tout entiers. . . . 

Que la pratique intelligente et cultivée d’une langue et d’une littérature étrangéres 
vivantes, avec leur fraicheur et la richesse de leur vitalité, soit un stimulant puissant de la 
perception littéraire; que l’explication de textes étrangers vivants—exercice par excellence 
de notre discipline—soit la meilleure école pour |’étude et l’interprétation de textes francais; 
que la confrontation implicite ou détaillée des valeurs étrangéres et des valeurs nationales 4 
laquelle se livre constamment l’esprit du “‘néophilologue,”’ avive en lui le sentiment et la 
possession de sa nationalité intellectuelle, c’est ce que l’expérience montre abondamment; 
ce qu’un peu de réflexion permet de comprendre en principe. I] nous sera bien permis de dire, 
que parmi les maitres de notre discipline—sans remonter 4 Mallarmé—le nombre des écrivains, 
des orateurs qui, poétes, romanciers, critiques, ont ajouté quelque chose, modestement ou 
brillamment, a la floraison des lettres francaises, est assez remarquable pour frapper tout 
observateur de bonne foi. Leur spécialisation dans un domaine étranger n’a pas sterilisé en 
eux le talent; il est possible, il est légitime de dire qu’elle l’a nourri; et la preuve est abondante 
de leur aptitude a en faire profiter leurs éléves, 4 donner en francais des lecons de gottt, de 
style; 4 manifester pleinement, de toutes les facons, |’existence et la fécondité des liens qui 
unissent entre elles les diverses parties des ““humanités modernes.”’ 


JAMES GEDDES, JR.* 


AFTER fifty years of teaching at the College of Liberal Arts of Boston University, our be- 
loved and venerated colleague, Professor James Geddes, Jr., will retire at the end of this 
academic year. Still hale and hearty, his sight keen, his hearing unimpaired, sure of foot 
and caneless, and withal a good trencherman, at the age of seventy-nine, he passes on to 
younger generations the torch he has borne for half a century. A torch of many lights, his. 
For he has been one of the most eclectic spirits in modern language teaching in the United 
States, a pioneer in many aspects of the study and teaching of French, Italian, Portuguese, 
Spanish, and phonetics. He was one of the earliest members of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, he has been one of the pillars of the New England Modern Language Associa- 
tion, he founded the Boston chapter of the American Association of Teachers of French as 
well as that of the American Association of Teachers of German, and was for a time president 
of the American Association of Teachers of Italian. He is still president of the Circolo Italiano 
of Boston as well as vice-president of its Alliance Francaise. He has served on advisory boards 
of many associations connected with language teaching and research in this country and in 
Europe. Every Romance language teacher must have used at some time or other one of his 
many textbooks in French, Italian, Spanish, or phonetics. He has written more than one 
hundred and fifty articles and reviews representing all aspects of modern language learning. 


* Reprinted from Jtalica. 
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Perhaps his most distinguished work in the realm of pure scholarship lies in the field of Cana- 
dian French. A recital of his books and articles and the institutions and associations which 
he has served in the course of his busy life would read like the Biblical begats. Outstanding 
among the honors conferred upon him are the Cavaliere della Corona d’Italia bestowed by the 
Italian government in 1909, with promotion to U ficiale in 1932, and his election to fellowship 
in the American Academy of Arts and Sciences in 1930. 

Two generations of students and teachers rise up and call him blessed. For he has been a 
father as well as teacher to his students and colleagues. His gentleness, his courtesy, his 
modesty, his indulgence for the shortcomings of his fellowmen, have endeared him to us all. 
He is that rare combination of saint and sage. Ave atque vale, James. We shall cherish for future 
generations the flame in the torch you have handed down to us all the more lovingly because 
we have known you and your good works. 

SAMUEL M. WAXMAN 
Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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MODERN LANGUAGE SERVICE BUREAU 


THE Service Bureau for Modern Language Teachers at the Kansas State Teachers College of 
Emporia announces a new bulletin on Festivals and Holidays in French and Spanish Countries. 
Other services of the Bureau for French and Spanish teachers include lists of collateral reading 
texts, series for conversation, realia material, suggestions for clubs, tests on French and Span- 
ish life and culture, and objective tests for first-year and second-year high-school work. The 
Bureau also has annotated postcards for loan and some illustrated booklets on Spanish cities, 
Materials are sent to teachers without cost except for postage. 


GERMAN SERVICE BUREAU 


Tue German Service Bureau at the University of Wisconsin is happy to announce the publica- 
tion of its new catalog, which lists all loan material on hand: plays, books, slides, and films, 
For most of the 500 plays thumbnail sketches have been given. The price of the catalog is 
twenty-five cents. The price of the catalog and a subscription for the current year to the 
German Service Bureau Notes, which includes the right to borrow from the material listed in 
the catalog, is seventy-five cents. Address German Service Bureau, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 








Reviews 





ROUSSEAU, JEAN-JACQUES, Selections from the ‘‘Confessions’’ and “‘Réveries 
d’un promeneur solitaire.” Edited by Samuel Frederic Will and Paul 
Emile Jacob. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1937. Cloth. 
Frontispiece. Price, $1.20. Introduction, pp. vii—xli; selections from the 
Confessions, 3-166; from the Réveries, 169-200; notes, 203-233; vo- 
cabulary, iii-lv. 


To the reviewer’s knowledge only two anthologies of Rousseau’s writings have been avail- 
able in American reprint, one edited by Dean Christian Gauss of Princeton (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press), the other by Professor Albert Schinz, University of Pennsylvania (Heath). 
Both are scholarly presentations, covering the main works of the author and emphasizing his 
literary significance. Neither of these books has a vocabulary. It does seem then as if there 
were a place for a desirable selection from Rousseau’s writings planned for a lower level of 
college reading and intended to give an insight into his thinking and feeling. In this enterprise 
the present editors have only partly succeeded. The trouble seems to be that they did not 
preserve this aim clearly and that they worked too independently to produce a unified text. 

The long introduction written in heavy French is entirely out of place in this text. It is 
too literary in its presentation and above the heads of college readers who are beginning their 
Rousseau. Its words are not included in the end vocabulary and there are many abstruse and 
vague analyses which would puzzle the beginner. One is naturally surprised after perusing this 
solid biographical and literary study in French to come upon the selections from Rousseau 
in ten divisions, each with a helpful preface in plain English. The long French introduction 
and the short English prefaces are not consistent. 

No exception is here taken to this preliminary study of the life and works of Rousseau, 
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except that insufficient stress is placed on his Protestant origins, which would help account 
for the nature of his discontent amidst an eighteenth-century Catholic world. Nor can any- 
thing but praise be bestowed on the thirty pages of informed notes after the text which omit 
few opportunities for elucidation of proper names and textual references to incidents. The 
main query in the reviewer’s mind is centered about the actual selection of material. 

The editors have chosen pages from only seven books of the Confessions and have grouped 
these in the following divisions: preface, adolescence, first meeting with Mme de Warens, 
romance and adventure, life at Les Charmettes, Thérése Le Vasseur, Mme d’Houdetot, and 
finally Grimm. They then add the Cinquiéme and Neuviéme Promenade of the Réveries. 
Such an arrangement tends to destroy the sense of the succession of events in Rousseau’s life 
as he narrates them himself. It is rather his relations with certain individuals that are stressed 
and not very interesting ones at that. Our young American readers never heard of these people 
and are concerned with them only because of Rousseau. It would seem more appropriate to 
follow the author’s adventures and summon these personalities merely to illustrate them. 
At present, the selections are a bit jumpy, without chronological significance, related to cer- 
tain people rather than to Rousseau. From page 109, the idyll with “Maman,” we proceed 
to page 110 where the prosaic Thérése enters. Fourteen lines of English preface try to make 
a bridge between these two periods, but rather ineffectually. 

On the whole it might have been better to limit the selections to the Confessions alone 
and to have given a complete idea of this capital book, replacing the necessary omissions of 
text by pithy résumés in French. By this process of editing much would have been included or 
referred to that is essential for a complete idea of Rousseau’s extraordinary experience. Here 
are some of the appealing elements omitted from the Will-Jacob selections: Book I, Rousseau’s 
aunt and her musical influence; Book II, adventure with Mme Basile, the crime of the ribbon, 
service as a valet in Turin; all of Book III, the episode of Mlle Breil and the ingenuous self- 
analysis by Rousseau of his “esprit aprés coup, sur l’escalier’’; Book IV, the story of the sur- 
taxed peasant met on the way to Lyon; Book V is entirely omitted; Book VIII, the famous 
Rousseau-Diderot encounter and the genesis of the first Discours, as well as the revealing pages 
where Rousseau tells why he gives up his job as collector and reforms his personal living; in 
Book IX the editors miss the opportunity to introduce Candide as a “riposte” to Rousseau’s 
letter on Voltaire’s poem on the Lisbon disaster. Finally, for the Cinquiéme Promenade, Book 
XII would seem preferable for American readers, those passages where Rousseau describes 
his life on the island of St. Pierre much less lyrically than in the Réveries. To arm our students 
for proper defense of Rousseau, Book XII is essential, with its sad tale of successive expulsions 
to his eventual departure for England, even his final Déclaration which so fittingly balances 
the defiant Préface. These things seem to this critic more interesting and more essential to 
the American student than Rousseau’s love-life as rather fully presented in the selections 
here printed and grouped around Mme de Warens, Mme d’Houdetot and Thérése Le Vasseur. 

Additional criticisms might be made of certain details. With all the exhaustive introduc- 
tion we are not informed anywhere which edition of the Confessions furnishes the text for the 
present reprint, the one of 1781-88 or that of Poingot, 1798, each based on a different manu- 
script of the author. On page 186, the editors would have done well to quote in a note to the 
Neuviéme Promenade Rousseau’s self-condemnation at relinquishing his children ( Emile, 
Book I): “Celui qui ne peut emplir les devoirs de pére n’a point droit de le devenir,”’ pre- 
sumably an early statement in favor of contraceptives. Since the selections have been grouped 
about people who played significant réles in Rousseau’s life, their portraits would have added 
a sense of reality and acquaintance. The only illustration in this text is a pen and ink sketch 
of Rousseau in his Armenian garb but without any credit to the painter of the original, Ram- 
say. Nor is there anything in the reading to explain this exotic habiliment of the author. 

In short, the present book is neither Confessions nor anthology. A proper text of Rous- 
seau’s writings has still to be prepared for our college readers not primarily concerned with 
history of literature. This work will group selections around the ideas of Rousseau on litera- 
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ture, theatre, politics, society, education, nature, and religion. In the meantime, this volume 
with its vocabulary will be useful for beginners, although the Schinz or Gauss selections seem 
to me, at least, vastly preferable. 
Harry Kurz 
University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


VOGELPOHL, WILHELM, Von deutscher Dichtung: Ein Volks- und Jugend- 
buch. (Zweite Auflage.) Leipzig und Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1937, 
Boards. viii, 245 pp. Price, R.M.1.95. 


This is a systematic history of German literature, beginning with the pagan lays and 
ending with the writings of our own age. There are fourteen chapters, dealing with the early 
Teutonic and Old High German age (5 pp.), the Middle High German period (19 pp.), German 
language and literature during the era of the Reformation (7 pp.), the age of the Thirty Years’ 
War and baroque literature (6 pp.), the Age of Reason (4 pp.), the emergence of German 
Literature with Frederick the Great, Klopstock, and Wieland (8 pp.), Storm and Stress 
(17 pp.), the classical age (17 pp.), romanticism (14 pp.), late echoes of the classical and 
romantic age (9 pp.), realism (37 pp.), from naturalism to expressionism (19 pp.), German 
literature of today (70 pp.) and present-day folk poetry (7 pp.). 

It is obvious from this brief survey that the century from 1840 to the present is heavily 
stressed, to the disadvantage of the earlier periods. No one will deny that this is in keeping 
with contemporary trends in Germany. But it makes the little manual rather unsafe for use 
with young, inexperienced students in foreign countries, for they would tend to get a false 
impression of comparative values. Recent designations like “baroque,” “rococo” and “‘Bieder- 
meier” are explained and used. In other respects, too, the approach and judgments are in 
keeping with modern trends. 

As a handy manual for the teacher, as a review text for older students, and as an intro- 
duction to German literature of our own age, the book is to be highly recommended. If the 
last hundred pages can do anything to correct the fatuous and dangerous notion prevalent 
in many American circles, that German literature somehow stopped in 1933, or is on the 
wane, it will have served a useful purpose. 

EpwIin H. ZEyYDEL 
University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


SERONDE, JOSEPH, AND PEYRE, HENRI (eds.), Nine Classic French Plays 
(Corneille, Moliére, Racine). Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1936. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $2.20. General introduction, pp. 1-7; 
bibliography, 8-9; Corneille (Le Cid, Horace, Polyeucte), 10-254; 
Moliére (Les Précieuses ridicules, Le Misanthrope, Le Tartuffe), 257-497; 
Racine (Andromaque, Phédre, Esther), 499-700; vocabulary, 701-748. 


This volume is a triplification of the same editors’ Three Classic French Plays, published 
in 1935, containing Le Cid, Les Précieuses ridicules, and Andromaque, and reviewed by Pro- 
fessor Grimm in the Modern Language Journal for March, 1936. This edition contains, in ad- 
dition to the earlier plays, Horace, Polyeucte, Le Misanthrope, Le Tartuffe, Phédre, and Esther. 
Professor Grimm believed that the explication de texte provided in the first book was excellent 
in statement, but deficient in illustration. This defect is remedied in the present volume (p. 
576), where the well-known passage from Phédre, Act 1, Sc. iii, lines 269-316, beginning Mon 
mal vient de plus loin. A peine au fils d’Egée . .. and ending Un reste de chaleur tout prét a 
s’exhaler is treated with the full technique of the explication de texte. 

The chief virtue of the earlier volume was that it rationalized and explained psychologi- 
cally the three plays which it treated. The notes were generally translations or psychological 
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analyses definitely calculated to assist the student. Precisely the same virtues are found in the 
new volume; the method of the first three plays is merely extended to the other six. The text 
and notes of the first volume are apparently taken over in toto in the new one. 

It was stated in the vocabulary of the first volume that common words were omitted, 
that the vocabulary was a large glossary. The new volume says nothing about the limitations 
of the vocabulary; there are, indeed, many words easily guessed by any student, such as 
abandonner, abhorrer, absent, absolu. Even so, the vocabulary is not large. 

It can be said confidently that the authors have offered the profession a very useful edi- 
tion of a considerable body of classical material, and that the chief virtue of this presentation 
is its clear psychological analysis along the lines of the explication de texte. One of the most 
needed and illuminating paragraphs is to be found on p. 4 of the Introduction on the subject 
of the “French tragedy and the Anglo-Saxon point of view.” There are, as always, a few 
sentences too general or too soporific to have much meaning: “The comedy of Moliére is as 
living today as it was in the seventeenth century, and Racine may rightly be called ‘the true 
father of the modern theater’ ”’ (p. 1). This last statement, in justice to the editors, is rightly 
assigned to Waldo Frank, not to Professors Seronde and Peyre. The modern theater, of course, 
has a hundred fathers, and possibly even a mother or two. 

WILFRED A. BEARDSLEY 
Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


La Tour pu Pin, MME DE, Journal d’une femme de cinquante ans. Texte 
choisi et annoté par André P. Pelmont. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1936. Cloth. Price, $1.20. Introduction, pp. vii-xii; text, 
1-179; vocabulary, 182-225. 


Teachers who are interested in co-ordination, who are desirous of linking their language 
work to other fields, should welcome the publication of this unpretentious but extremely in- 
teresting little book. It has the remarkable advantage of bringing one into contact with both 
France and America in the late eighteenth century. 

Mme de La Tour du Pin and her husband were closely associated with the court of Ver- 
sailles during the last years of the Ancien Régime. The Journal of the Marquise begins by 
giving us vivid glimpses, if not a complete picture, of French society at the outbreak of the 
Revolution, and then follows the great events of 1789: the meeting of the States General, the 
taking of the Bastille, etc. Madame and her husband were present during all the excitement 
of the fifth of October, when a Parisian mob marched on Versailles and forced the King to re- 
turn with them the next day to Paris. Returning themselves to the capital they watched the 
Revolution sweep on its course. Like other aristocrats they were finally forced to flee or face 
the guillotine. They went first to Bordeaux and then to America. This country was for Mme de 
La Tour du Pin and her family a land of refuge and of safety. Forgetting their aristocratic 
origins, they bought a farm near Albany which they cultivated for about two years. Few 
women, brought up for the life of Versailles, could have endured such an existence, but Mme 
de La Tour du Pin not only enjoyed the life, but managed the domestic work with great skill. 
She writes of this experience, and of life in the young American republic, with enthusiasm 
and sympathy. This part of the Journal is perhaps less exciting than the narrative of the 
Revolution, but for Americans it has great interest and infinite charm. 

The work has been skilfully edited by André Pelmont with a brief but adequate intro- 
duction, explanatory footnotes, some good illustrations, and forty pages of vocabulary. 


E.uiott M. GRANT 


Williams College, 
Williamstown, Massachusetts 
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Wenpt, H. G., Max Dauthendey, Poet-Philosopher. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1936. (Columbia University Germanic Studies, 
edited by Robert Herndon Fife, New Series, Number Two.) Cloth. 
Illustrated. x, 177 pp. Price, $3.00. 


Teachers seeking an independent approach to recent German literature would do well 
to read this dissertation; for Max Dauthendey was one of the important lyric poets of pre-war 
times, and his fame is still in the ascendant. He was a typical Franconian in his festive opti- 
mism and his warm sympathy with human kind everywhere, as well as in his faithfulness to his 
beloved wife and the deep longing for Wuerzburg, his home-town, that never left him even in 
the most intriguing foreign surroundings. His character presents a happy mixture of national 
and supra-national predilections, and comprises all the vital forces that were shaping pre-war 
German literature. To know Max Dauthendey, then, means to get acquainted with some of 
the essential elements of even more recent German literature; yet most literary histories of 
this period still prefer names glorified in their own day, but unimportant in the long run. 

Mr. Wendt’s truly commendable monograph gives the first really reliable and strictly ob- 
jective account of Dauthendey’s life and works; many items not even enumerated in his col- 
lected works are listed, together with his translations and water-sketches. The main body of 
the thesis, however, is devoted to Dauthendey’s philosophy, i.e., philosophy in the everyday 
sense of the word, not in any scientific meaning. It belongs in the same category as that of 
Giordano Bruno, Leibniz, and Gustav Fechner, although strangely not with Nietzsche. 
Around and after 1890, this philosophy was full of elements borrowed from natural science. 
Later on, around 1900, it became more personal and more lyrical. Its vitalism now was repre- 
sented as demanding a festive approach to the world, and the true lover was portrayed as 
living life most intensely. 

When Dauthendey travelled to the East (in 1906, and again in 1914-18), he no longer 
had anything essential to learn. Hindu as well as Chinese, Japanese, and Javanese philosophy 
to him seemed to embody his own belief in a world full of living forces, with nothing absolutely 
dead, even down to the minerals. It is not surprising, then, that shortly before his death in 
1918, Dauthendey came to believe in a supreme spiritual force, i.e., God. 

Dauthendey’s lyric poetry is but the expression of this view of the world. He represents 
a festive, gay world, with color his central theme; though he soon ceases to experiment with 
synaesthesia, he never loses his predilection for color. This lyric poetry of his might be called 
impressionistic, were it not for its deep philosophic foundations and implications. It is these 
that already foreshadow a new approach to poetry, which later on became known as expres- 
sionism. 

ERNST ROSE 
New York University, 
New York City 


BABRET, RutH A., Spanish in Action. New York: Globe Book Company, 
1936. Paper. Price, 67 cents (Cloth, $1.00). Preface, p. iii; Lessons 
I-XII, pp. 1-162; facts about Spanish-speaking nations, 163-178; ap- 
pendix, 179-182; vocabularies, 183-223; index, 224-228; specimen 
examination papers. 


As the author points out in her preface, Spanish in Action is a complete review of the es- 
sentials of Spanish grammar, especially planned for those who are preparing for the New 
York State Regents Examinations or College Entrance Examination Board Examinations; 
but it is suitable for any review purposes. Of the twenty-three lessons, only the first twenty 
deal with grammatical points. Lessons Twenty-one and Twenty-two are composed of pas- 
sages for translation from Spanish to English. Lesson Twenty-three is devoted entirely to facts 
about Spanish-speaking countries. In alphabetical order the author here lists one hundred and 
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sixty-seven subjects pertaining to Spain and Spanish America, and gives a short explanation 
of each. This should give the student a knowledge of many helpful and necessary facts concern- 
h. ing things Spanish and Spanish-American. 

Spanish in Action is complete and thorough, both from the standpoint of grammatical 
points taken up, and from the standpoint of exercises. Several irregular verbs are given in 


- each lesson, with irregularities indicated in heavy type, and at least ten common idioms are 
: well illustrated in each lesson. The lessons are long, and the question naturally arises whether 
“i it would not be better to leave out some of the minor and less essential rules. This, however, 
6 is merely a matter of opinion. 
in 
MARSHALL NUNN 

University of Alabama, 
of University, Alabama 
. GREENFIELD, Eric V., A Brief Summary of French Grammar. Boston: 
, D. C. Heath and Company, 1935. Cloth. iii, 106 pp. Price, 92 cents. 
- The first aim of the author has been to clarify and condense in a topical summary the 
of absolutely minimum essentials of any creditable first-year course. His second aim has been to 
y teach thoroughly an active vocabulary of eight hundred words. The reviewer considers it 
of especially gratifying to find a review grammar that has a definite vocabulary goal. 
e, The grammatical principles are condensed into twenty sections, each provided with 
™ models of from twenty to forty lines in connected French, upon which about fifteen sentences 
2 for translation from English to French are based. The arrangement of material on the page, 

the abundant examples, and the clear, simple statement of rules, are particularly pleasing. 

The French text is excellently done. An occasional paragraph sounds stilted and forced, 

tT but for the most part the author has managed to use simplicity and repetition of vocabulary 
y and to keep the text alive and interesting. The sentences for translation from English to 
y French have been thoughtfully prepared. They are skillfully based on the French text. They 
n repeat the vocabulary, but never in the same combination as in the original text, and only in 

the case of two words (carry off, p. 58, sentence 12, and suffer, p. 65, sentence 8) do they in- 
$ clude material which as not been previously given in the French text. This is very important 
n because no English-French vocabulary is given. 
1 The presentation of grammatical material is satisfactory. However, there are a few in- 
: stances in which the reviewer feels that conciseness has been gained at the sacrifice of clearness. 


. The following examples will illustrate: p. 4, par. 6 is incomplete and might have been improved 
by translating the forms and by stating that en is used with names of feminine countries and 
au with masculine countries. P. 33: y and en are not sufficiently treated in the discussion of the 
| position of pronoun objects. P. 35, d, top: an example of a compound pronoun object might 
well have been given. P. 36, iv: the required use of Jequel to refer to things after any preposition 
other than de has not been mentioned. The treatment of ce with étre (p. 37) and of ce que (p. 38) 
is inadequate. The usefulness of the treatment of p. 10, v (d) (ami faux, fausse délicatesse), 
p. 27 (use of ex and dans), and of p. 59, iii (an, année) would have been enhanced by the use of 
examples in sentences with translation. The past anterior has been omitted entirely from the 
discussion of compound tenses. P. 45, iii (c): the statement of the formation of the past sub- 
junctive should have included the ss before the endings given, in all cases except the third 
person singular. P. 48, 1 (b) would better have been included under par. 2. On p. 43, the general 
use of the past definite in formal, written style only has not been indicated. The author is 
none too meticulous in his use of these tenses in his French exercises (cf. p. 31, 2-3). An English 
translation of the French sentences on pp. 45, 48, 49, illustrating the subjunctive, would have 
been helpful. P. 63: the translation for the various tenses of devoir is not accurate for all the 
examples given. Depuis que is used as early as p. 18, but its use is not explained until p. 68; 
the same is true of de+-adj.+-noun on pp. 25 and 29 respectively. 
For américaine read A méricaine (17, 22); after Peut-étre insert que (5, 17; 14, 18; 31, 10): 
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for @ bon marché read bon marché (17, 23); for par elles read y (39, 8); for “Verbs in -ayer, -oyer, Art 
change y to i before mute e”’ read “Verbs in -oyer must and those in -ayer may change y toi con 
before mute e” (41, c): to the meanings given for on add you (35, ii); for J’espére qu’il ne soit are 
pas malade” read J’espére qu’il n’est pas malade (43, 9); for Nous espérons qu’elle ne soit pas tha 
morte read Nous espérons qu'elle n’est pas morte (49, i, f. 2). The following omissions from the earl 
vocabulary have been noted: délicatesse, (p. 10); aller bien, (p. 25); qu’est-ce que c’est que, (p. 53). 

This book fills a real need. It is unique because it is a review grammar prepared for use Gre 
during the elementary course; it is helpful because it gives the student a clarified view of the run 
whole of French grammar by making it possible to find all the material on a given subject in on 
one place (e.g., of necessity in a beginning grammar all rules governing the use of the partitive Als 
should not be given at one time); it should be welcomed by teachers and students because it the 
provides relief from the monotony of reviewing the same sentences from the same book. 

WINIFRED JULIAN me’ 
The State College of Washington, cha 

Pullman, Washington tra 

SLEZAK, LEO, Meine simtlichen Werke. Edited by Roy Temple House and - 
Johannes Malthaner. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1937. e 
Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 96 cents. Preface, pp. ili-iv; text, 1-100; Th 
Fragen und Ubungen, 101-138; vocabulary, i-lxxiv. ju 

This amusing autobiography of the well-known operatic tenor is written in simple lan- cer 
guage, admirably suited to quite elementary classes. The unusual title was selected by the at: 
author because he had vowed that this should be his first and last book. This edition for class is. 
use is welcome since relatively few German texts contain any great amount of unrestrained ph 
humor. For the readers of this book many a hearty laugh is in store. Slezak carries us through tio 


the varied experiences of an unsuccessful schooling, a difficult but always amusing period in 
the army, his colorful apprenticeship in the opera, and finally the successful seasons in various 
German cities as well as in other countries. Interspersed are touching tributes to his friends 
and teachers and delightful descriptions of his family and home. One must not expect here a 
distinguished literary style. On the contrary, one finds a disjointed, rambling tale of no great D 
literary value. However, elementary students of the German language should thoroughly 
enjoy it and thus perhaps be both encouraged and enabled to proceed to greater works. 

The many questions based on each chapter will be valuable to those teachers who do not 


wish to formulate their own. Some test the reader’s knowledge of the content, others call for do 
answers not to be found in the book but which can be readily supplied from the student’s own th 
information. The exercises combine various pedagogical devices for the study of grammar, Pi 
composition, and vocabulary-building. In a few cases they contain sentences which are not the ne 


best idiomatic German. The vocabulary supplies the usual English equivalents as well as in- to 
formation that is usually found in notes, an arrangement which seems efficient and sound. W 
Pau G. GRAHAM m 

Smith College, bi 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


BAKER, FLORENCE M., Las cuevas de Arté; A Tale of Mallorca. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1936. Flexible Cloth. Price, 40 cents. To 
the Student, pp iii-iv; To the Teacher, iv; text (with word-lists and 0 
notes), 1-60; exercises, 61-68; vocabulary, 69-84. 

Las cuevas de Arté is a rapid-reading text in simple Spanish that opens with an attractive 
scene on the island of Mallorca, the main island of the Baleares group, and the home of Arabs 
and of Moors who had been driven from peninsular Spain by Christians. The time is 1229, 
when the Christians under Jaime I, “El Conquistador,” invaded and conquered the island. 
The watchful Arab sentinel on the hilltop, his father the leader of the community, his little 
son, his wife, and the adventures of the family on their journey to seek refuge in the caves of 
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Art4 afford a picturesque view of the life of the time. The arrival of the army of the Christian 
conqueror, the swift conquest of the island, and the discovery of the Arab refugees in the caves 
are described with vivid touches that arouse one’s sympathy. Interest never falters. The fact 
that the caves of Arté are still a favorite resort of tourists adds interest to this old legend of 
early Spanish conquest. 

The vocabulary is almost wholly restricted to the first thousand words of the Buchanan 
Graded Spanish Word Book. Taking into consideration the total of about fourteen thousand 
running words in the whole text, it is to be remarked that only about two words per page, 
on the average, do not fall within the Buchanan list or are not identical with English words. 
Also, the use of the subjunctive is limited to an average of about one instance to the page, for 
the language is that of simple narration or conversation. 

The text is divided into thirty-nine short chapters of one to two pages each, an arrange- 
ment that makes it easily adaptable to short daily reading assignments. At the head of each 
chapter attention is called to a few basic words of which the English meaning is given. Con- 
trary to the usual custom in such texts, there are very few footnotes, and scarcely any of them 
deal with the meaning of words. Only fifteen pages have any footnotes. This cleanliness of 
page should appeal to teachers who chafe at the constant help afforded to students by copious 
translation footnotes. The exercises that follow the story are not remarkable for originality. 
The usual true-false, multiple-choice, synonym and antonym exercises are to be found, with 
just a touch of idiom study, Spanish conversation, and “loco” sentence work. With the ex- 
ception of a footnote on page 23 that gives information already afforded in the list of words 
at the head of chapter VII on page 9 the editing of the text has been well done. The vocabulary 
is carefully elaborated, even including certain puzzling irregular verb forms and idiomatic 
phrases. This narrative with its historical setting is attractive and should assist in the acquisi- 
tion of a wider practical reading vocabulary. 

ARTHUR R. SEYMOUR 
Slorida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Dyke, E. Hart, AND CurE, W. E. CapPEt: Outlined Stories for Oral Work in 
French. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1936. Flexible cloth. 
Prefatory note, pp. 3-4; text (with footnotes), 5-64. Price, 40 cents. 


The editors of this little volume have outlined in French one hundred well-known anec- 
dotes or poems which are to be expanded by students to any desired length. We find among 
them La Fontaine’s best-known fables and the stories of Alfred and the Cakes, Raleigh and his 
Pipe, Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves. Phrases are given in such form that all a weak student 
needs to do is to make them into a complete sentence; the better students have an opportunity 
to expand the story indefinitely, and are urged by the editors to invent details of their own. 
While the title states the purpose of the book is to give practice in speaking, yet the outlines 
may be used equally well for written work. This type of thing may be done by any alert teacher 
but with the rush of the daily routine, many may be glad to have it done for them. 

A. MARGUERITE ZOUCK 
Supervisor of Modern Foreign Languages, Public Schools, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


OxrorD RAPID-READING GERMAN TEXTS BASED ON WoRD-FREQUENCY.— 
I. MATTHEUS, PETER, Kriimel als Detektiv. Edited by H. D. Samuel. 
64 pp. II. May, Kart, Der Pfahlmann. Edited by L. J. Russon. 62 pp. 
III. Matxowsky, E. F., Peter Krafft der Segelflieger. Edited by I. 
Finn. 63 pp. New York: Oxford University Press, 1936. Paper. Il- 
lustrated. Price, 30 cents each. 


These three small books belong to Series B of the Oxford Rapid-Reading German Texts 
Based on Word-Frequency. The exercises consist of six or seven German questions based on 
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each section of the respective stories, and testing understanding as well as vocabulary. The 
vocabulary has been simplified to comply with the 1000 Most Frequent German Words (Meier). 
Outside of this list about one new word for every fifty old ones has been used. In order to 
facilitate rapid-reading progress, these new words with their English translations have been 
placed at the beginning of each section. The purpose of this series, like that of the French 
Rapid-Reading Series, is to offer an opportunity to read a continuous text which is simple in 
form yet holds the interest of the student to the end. The three books are so varied in content 
that each offers a field of different interest and therefore a varied vocabulary. In Kriimel als 
Detektiv the theme, similar to that of the English short detective story in the style of Sherlock 
Holmes, is the pursuit of a criminal. Der Pfahlmann gives valuable historical facts concerning 
the lives of the early settlers in the wild and woolly West between Texas and New Mexico. 
In Peter Krafft we share the thrills of the modern world and twentieth-century inventions, 
All three books are small, and in their flexible covers make very convenient pocket-editions. 
ELEONORE C. NIPPERT 
University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


CIOFFARI, VINCENZO, Italian Review Grammar. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1937. Cloth. Price, $1.36. Preface, pp. iii-iv; text, 3-157; 
appendix, 158-160; vocabulary, 161-199; index, 201-202. 


Italian Review Grammar is for students who have had at least one year of Italian. Each 
of the thirteen lessons in Part I consists of grammar review, irregular verb review, a short 
selection in Italian, questions, a list of useful expressions, drill exercises, composition, and a 
list of idiomatic sentences (which is not used in the exercises, but forms an interesting and use- 
ful reference list). The fourteen lessons in Part II contain divisions similar to those in Part I, 
and in addition an idiomatic drill and additional drill exercises, which are optional, and may be 
used for those students who need special practice. An appendix, with the complete conjugation 
of regular and auxiliary verbs, Italian-English and English-Italian vocabularies, and an index 
are included. 

The material in Part I provides a good and fairly comprehensive review; that in Part II 
is a more detailed and complete study of grammar. In both parts grammatical rules are stated 
clearly and as briefly as possible, and are illustrated by simple examples. 

The author is to be especially commended for his carefully planned exercises. The Italian 
selections, besides illustrating the grammatical points reviewed, useful expressions, and many 
irregular verbs, are interesting and not too stilted. This is no small accomplishment. In Part I 
they refer to daily life, and in Part II to travel in Italy. The drill exercises are actually what 
their name indicates, and are not “padded” with unrelated material. The composition exer- 
cises are well written and of uniform length, those in Part II being longer and more difficult 
than those in Part I. Few past tenses are used in the exercises, except in those definitely con- 
cerned with the past tenses, but as advanced students probably study literature, they no 
doubt meet a sufficient number in their reading. 

The English rendition of some of the idioms is colorful, and occasionally approaches slang. 
This is not necessarily undesirable, as it is sometimes the most satisfactory means of translat- 
ing the “flavor” of the Italian idiom. However it might be well to put such expressions into 
quotation marks. Examples are: prendere in giro: to put one over on (also: to fool), page 34; 
ne ho fino agli occhi: I am fed up with it, page 47; guaia loro: it is just too bad for them, page 
82; alla malora!: darn you! darn it!, page 106; ridotto a mal partito: in a bad way, page 120; 
sfido!: I’ll bet! (also: by all means!), page 133. 

The English in the exercises is usually excellent, and the sentences are more natural than 
is commonly true of grammar texts. Exception might be taken, however, to the following: 
page 21, paragraph E, II, sentence 1; I have been to the druggist (for druggist’s): page 51, 
paragraph F, sentence 4: This man... and that ... lady . . . work always together . . . (for 
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always work together); page 98, paragraph I, sentence 27: They wanted to come there with us 
(for go there); page 126, paragraph G, sentence 2, the use of come for go. 

This is the first grammar that has come to my attention which has been written especially 
for advanced classes. It shows that the author understands the needs of such students, and has 
published his book only after careful planning. I am convinced that it is well worth a trial. 

CaroL B. BoGMAN 
Central High School, 
Providence, Rhode Island 


SETHUR, FREDERICK S., (ed.), Deutsches Lesebuch. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1937. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.60. Preface, pp. v-vi; text (with 
footnotes), 3-187; vocabulary, i-lxxiv. 


In the preface the editor states the two-fold purpose of this book: “‘first, it seeks to 
acquaint the student or the reader in general with good literature . . . ; second, it attempts to 
give a cross-section of the cultural life of the German people, glimpses into many phases of 
German life,—glimpses only . . . . ” Perhaps he has tried to do too much, but he has achieved 
his purpose as well as it is possible within the limits of a volume of 187 pages of reading ma- 
terial. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I, ““Wissen und Leben,” acquaints the student 
with problems of life and humor. Part II, ‘‘Landschaft, Volkstum, Kunst,” attempts to intro- 
duce the reader to customs, folklore, and the arts of the people in different walks of life: the 
village, the small town, the medieval town, modern industry. Part III, “Aufsitze, Reden, 
usw.,”’ contains essays, humorous sketches, and an excerpt from a lecture at a German uni- 
versity. 

There is an almost endless variety of material, taken from classical and modern authors: 
poems, songs, proverbs, aphorisms, short stories, excerpts from essays , novels, and history. All 
these selections are chosen for their interest, the information they contain, the different moods 
of the people presented in them. 

The book necessarily contains a large vocabulary. The dialectic expressions and unusual 
words and phrases are explained in footnotes. The vocabulary, according to the statement of 
the editor, ‘includes all words used in the text except those explained in the footnotes, those 
learned in first-year German, and cognates that call for no explanation.” He does not state 
how he determined which words are learned in first-year German. 

Some of the selections may well be assigned as supplementary reading; others are only 
for intensive reading, since they provide too many difficulties. The book may be used before 
giving an introductory course in German literature. It is suited for the third or fourth year of 
German. 

PavuL KUEHNER 
Lincoln University, 
Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 


STENDHAL, La Chartreuse de Parme. Edited by A. P. Pelmont. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1937. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. In- 
troduction, pp. xi-xxi; text, 1-262; notes, 263-268; vocabulary, 271- 
346. 


Stendhal’s popularity today rests on his skilful intertwining of stirring plot and subtle 
psychology. In both he sought an escape from the humdrum of his own life and of the Restora- 
tion in France. Hence his cult of energy and his joy in the old Italian chroniclers. First the 
exploits of the condottieri fascinated him, then the manners and motives which produced 
them. He found much of the fiery temper of the Renaissance in the heroism of the patriots 
who began their struggle for independence shortly after Napoleon’s fall. Their virtz was in 
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scorn of his own countrymen. Reflections like this are common: ‘‘C’est que nous sommes 
environnés d’événements tragiques, répliqua le conte; . . . nous ne sommes pas ici en France, 
ov tout finit par des chansons. ...” 

Professor Pelmont is to be congratulated on his success in reducing La Chartreuse de 
Parme to proportions suited to the classroom. About half is given, including the episode of 
Waterloo and Fabrice’s imprisonment at Parma. Stendhal’s architecture is not over-coherent 
and the general reader may find the abridgment less jerky than the original. The novel, now 
placed within reach of students who have overcome initial difficulties of the language, should 
meet a cordial welcome. Descriptions are short, while dramatic dialogue and adventure are 
directed to analysis of national traits. 

BENJ. M. WOODBRIDGE 
Reed College, 
Portland, Oregon 


CasTILLO, CARLOS, AND SPARKMAN, CoLLey F. (eds.), Aventuras de Gil 
Blas. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1937. Flexible cloth. Price, 
28 cents. To the Teacher, p. iii, To the Student, iv; text (with footnotes) 
pp. 1-40; exercises, 40-47; idioms, 48; vocabulary, 49-60. 


This text, the fourth in the authors’ series of graded Spanish readers, is a simplified 
version of the “Libro Primero”’ of Padre Isla’s translation of Lesage’s Gil Blas. The word count 
testifies tc the conciseness of the simplification; it adds only 236 new words and 42 new idioms 
to the total of 912 words and 116 idioms used in the first three books of the series. The para- 
graph “To The Student”’ offers helpful advice. The student is told to try to get a new word’s 
meaning from the context before looking at the footnote, where such words and new idioms 
are explained. He is warned that while true cognates are marked with asterisks, apparent 
cognates are not; so if he finds a word very like English, but without an asterisk, he must 
immediately go to the vocabulary. The text is divided into thirteen chapters, each with a 
short exercise comprising simple questions for oral response, lists of root words for comparison 
with similar words in the text, sentences for completion, and idioms for use in original sen- 
tences. An idiom list and a vocabulary complete the book. 

It is to be regretted that the limitation of space has necessitated so much compression 
and omission. This version ends with Chapter XIV of the original, at the point where Dofia 
Mencia (whose name bears no accent in the present edition) presents the hundred ducados 
to Gil Blas. As a result of omitting later adventures, it is feared that the authors have caused 
the young reader to gain a poor impression of the “‘hero.’’ Gil Blas here seems too pallid, too 
gullible a person to take permanent rank among those resourceful and vivid characters known 
as picaros. Better results might have been obtained by inclusion of a few more chapters, 
selected with the aim of presenting him in a better, or stronger, light. 

L. L. BARRETT 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


their mentality as well as in their acts, and he portrays both with a zest enhanced by his 
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